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Here’s a Blast from Houston, Texas 


Harry Murrelle was High Professional for two days at the recent Interurban 
Gun Club Shoot. He made a score of 


382 x 400 


Mr. Murrelle used a Stevens Repeater No. 525 to make this score with. 
He was closely followed in second place by Guy Ward with a score of 


374 x 400 


Mr. Ward used a Stevens Repeater. 














These gentlemen later tied for High Professional Score - - 187x200, 
and Mr. Murrelle was high in the double event, 46 x 50 — 25 pairs. 






Besides the Repeaters used by the leaders in this shoot, there were 6 Stevens 
Repeaters used. 
- What’s the use of fussing with ideas and prejudices when the Stevens actually makes the high scores ? 
You can have a Stevens—why don’t you? 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


Largest Makers Sporting 323 Main Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


—Firearms in the World— 















Are You A Gunner? 


Do you love to follow your good dog over the fields in search of quail or chickens, or to struggle 
through swamp or along thick grown hillside, expecting to hear the roar of the ruffed grouse or 
the twitter of the fall woodcock? If so, you should have this new book. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


This companion volume to ‘‘American Duck Shooting’’ treats of the upland game which American 
sportsmen shoot over dogs—woodcock, snipe, all the quail, grouse and turkeys. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to a description of the various species and their habits—the way 
in which they live their lives. 

The second part of the book is devoted to upland shooting and treats of the methods by which all the 
upland birds are pursued and taken. The chapter ‘‘Aids to Shooting’’ describes the clothing, guns, 
and loads and dogs that the gunner may profitably use; while the last section of the book treats of the 
shooting of the future and the efforts to rear our native quail and grouse in domestication. 

The volume is illustrated by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail; and 48 full page portraits of 
different game birds and hunting scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. 


Cloth. About 575 pages. Price, $3.50, net. Postage 25 cents. 


This book is of inestimable value. It contains the genuine hunter- 
naturalist facts given in the most entertaining and interesting style. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Canoeing 


Rhode Island C. R. A. Regatta. 


THE second and final regatta of the Rhode 
Island Canoe Racing Association was held on 
Saturday, Sept. 6, 1913, on Omega Pond, East 
Providence, with the following results: 


Double Blade, Single, Class A—First, C. Hill, 
Swastika C. C.; second, C. Domler, Pawtuxet C. C.; 
third, J. Shea, Pawtuxet C. C. 

Single Blade, Single, Class A—First, W. L. E. 
French, Pawtuxet C. C.; second, J. Smith, Swastika C. C. 

Singie Blade, Single, Class B—First, C. B. Phette- 
place, Pawtuxet C. C.; second, A. Reiss, Swastika C. C.; 
third, A. W. Hazard, Pawtuxet C. C. 

Tandem, Class A—First, G H. Copel and C. H. 
Shippee, Pawtuxet C. C.; second, J. Smith and Wm. 
Craven, Swastika C. C. 

Tandem, Class B—First, C. Hill and G. Smith, 
Swastika C. C.; second, C. B. Phettep!ace and W. 
French, Pawtuxet C. C.; third, L. Flagg and H. M. 
Maine, Pawtuxet C. C. 

Hand Paddle, Single—First C. B. Phetteplace, Paw- 
tuxet C. C.; second, J. Smith, Swastika C. C.; third, 
A. M. Fietcher, Winnesucket C. C. 

Club Four, Class A—First, S Bruce, A. Reiss, J. 
Kendiick, C. St. Pierre, Swastika C. C. 

Club Four, Class B--First, C. Hill, J. Smith, W. 
Craven, G. Smith, Swastika C. C. 

Tandem Rescue Race—First, W. Nadon, H. Paul and 
J. Ludwig, Winnesucket C. C.; second, C. B. Phette- 
place, W. French and Healy, Pawtuxet C. C.; third, A. 
W. Hazard, C. H. Shippee and H. M. Maine, Pawtuxet 
a 

Tipover Race—First, W. Nadon, Winnesucket C. C.; 
second, H. M. Maine, Pawtuxet C. C.; third, C. B. 
Phetteplace, Pawtuxet C. C. 

Points won on perpetual trophies: Swastika trophy— 
Pawtuxet C. C., 5; Swastika C. C., 3. Shepard trophy— 
Pawtuxet C. C., 11 points; Swastika C. C., 5. Tiiden 
Thurber trophy—Pawtuxet C. C., 34; Swastika C. C., 27. 
Lincoln trophy—Pawtuxet C. C., 9; Swastika C. C., 7. 
Weybosset trophy—Swastika C. C., 10. Special J. A. 
Foster trophy—Pawtuxet C. C., 37; Swastika C. C., 30 
Winnesucket C. C., 11. 

Wo. A. Heatu, President. 





The Avocado Weevil. 


Tue Department of Agriculture has infor- 
mation that a dangerous enemy of avocados, 
known as the avocado weevil (Heilipus lauri), 
exists in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Mexico and other 
foreign countries. Owing to the rapid increase 
of avocado culture in this country, and espe- 
cially in California, there is grave danger of 
introducing this insect through the importation 
of seed, which may contain partly developed 
larve of this insect. The avocado weevil lives 
within the seed of the avocado, and so far no 
thoroughly successful method is known of dis- 
infecting or otherwise treating such seeds so 
as to kill the insect, without destroying the 
germinative vitality of the seed. It is hoped, 
however, that investigations now under way will 
discover an effective method of treatment under 
which importation of avocado seed can be per- 
mitted. In the meantime it is the duty of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to consider (in accord- 
ance with Sections 7 and 8 of the Plant Quaran- 
tine Act of Aug. 20, 1912), the advisability of 
Prohibiting the importation of avocado seeds 
and avocado fruits from all foreign countries 
in which this insect is known to occur. 

In compliance with the act a public hearing 
will be held at the Department of Agriculture, 
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No one thing gives so much real 
pleasure, to so many people, for so 
long a time, at so little cost, as a 
Columbia Grafonola —“the one in- 


comparable music- 


al instrument.” 


Demonstrations at any 
time in the stores of 
all Columbia dealers, 
or on approval in your 
own home. 


All Columbia Grafonolas will 
Like- 
all Columbia _ records 
may be played on Victor 


play Victor records. 
wise, 


talking machines. 


COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Woolworth Building 
NEW YORK 





Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock on Nov. 18, 
1913, at ‘which all persons interested or their 
attorneys may be present and have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard concerning the establishment 
of a quarantine against all avocado seeds and 
avocado fruits coming to the continental United 
States. 


Forest Notes. 


THE railroads of the United States use 
about 150,000,000 wooden ties each year. 
Cadillac, Mich., is reported to be the fore- 
most city in the country for varied and close 
utilization of forest products. 
More than one-fourth of all the sheep in 








The Columbia Grafonola “De Luxe,” Price $200. 
There are fourteen other Columbia models—one at 
a higher price, two at the same _ eleven at a 
lower peice—trem $17.50 to $500. 


the eleven States nearest the Pacific coast are 
grazed on the national forests 

The national forests contain water powers 
with an aggregate estimated capacity of 12,000,- 
ooo horsepower, available for use under permit 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Much of the piling, wharf material and lock 
gates of the Panama canal are made of green- 
heart, said to be the most durable wood known 
for these purposes, which comes mainly from 
British Guiana. 

The western forestry and conservation asso- 
ciation will hold its annual conference about 
Dec. 15. This year it will meet at Vancouver, 
B. C., and will give its main consideration to 
the problem of forest fire prevention and control. 
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ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING 
FLIES. 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15............. $ 


PO EOE OO O-OO-O-S 





WILLIAM MILLS @ SO 
FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 
DRY FLY TACKLE 


FOREST AND STREAM 





21 Park Place 
New York City 


DRY FLY RODS. 


“PEERLESS” Special 93% feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 934 feet 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 93% feet. ..18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 914 feet.35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 


SIZE E: (for Medium Rods 3.50 4.50 
INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 714 
feet, 40 cents each. 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
ever issued. It is not only a “CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 


“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


; On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank..... 


Spec pepe pecipectpe cSpoctpactpectoectscSoecSpe Spec ooctecDoectoe foe coc oc poche tpectpectpectoctec Doc pecbpecte 


eos 


—o 


Deco pec ecfoec uci too. Doctpococpecechoect>e 
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Height, 70 inches. 





For Rod 
A Sample and Booklet No. P62. 


JOSEPH DIXON.CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


We manufac- 





pee ture light 
Hunters weight and 
Campers rot proof tents 
——— Send for our 

rospectors new ulustra- 
and 311 BROADWAY ted catalogue 
Fishermen NEW YORK D 





To advertise in Forest AND STREAM is to 
receive the introduction of a trusted friend. 





mrs The Season for Turkey ‘Hunt- 
niu © ing willsoon open. Be right 
this time. Let us send youa 


Simplex Wild Turkey Call 


& 

Two prominent Texas hunters say it is the most 
perfect call they have ever seen and that they 
have every kind they could buy or make. 
Every hunter should have one in his vest pocket. 
Guaranteed. Free descriptive booklet. Ask your 
dealer for one, or sent direct for $1.00 postpaid. 
~ Getitnow. ~~ SAUNDERS MFG. CO. 


Dept. F, Box 296, - - - Roanoke, Va. 






THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


Depth, 12 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, iw York 


28 


$25.00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


$4250 


Width, 28 inches. 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 
COCOA 


FOR 
HOME 
or CAMP 


ASK FOR SUCHARD’S 


vane 


John Stree: 
New York 
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SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds anc 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


Od 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Streot, New York. 

Please mention ‘Forest and Stream.” 














I Show The Art of Trapping Foxes 


DRY-LAND, WATER AND SNOW SETS 
Steel Traps, Fox and Mink Scent For Sale 


J. J. BARNES, Saxtons River, Vermont 









ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Bildg., Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address “Designer,’’ Boston 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES. 

122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 





tering Rifles and Shotguns 
ss Can be simplified by read- 
ing from some of the fol- 
| lowing recent additions to 
this series of practical 


books. 


RIFLES AND RIFLE 
SHOOTING—Charles 
Askins. Relative merits 
of different guns. Tar- 
get practice, snap shoot- 
ing, wing shooting. 


SPORTING FIREARMS 
—Horace Kephart. Shotguns and rifles. 
Range, trajectory, killing power, mechanism, 
various loads, boring, testing. 

WING AND TRAP SHOOTING—Charles 
Askins. Only modern manual in existence 
dealing with shotgun shooting. 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. 
Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COIS? NY 


OUTING MAGAZINE DBOOKS 
141145 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 































The new text- 
books for outdoor 
work and play 
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Six Months, $1 50. 
$3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
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127 Franklin St., New York. 








The Flight of the Little Gray 


HEN I was a boy and lived down in 
Harpswell, Maine, a little town charm- 
ingly situated on Casco Bay, the little 

gray coots were always the first ones to arrive 
in the fall, and were as a usual thing fairly 
tame. In those good old days nobody thought 
of cooting with anything smaller than a 10-bore 
gun, and if a man was fortunate enough to 
possess an 8-bore, so much the better: The way 
those old salts used to mow down birds with 
their big bores was something scandalous. No. 
2 shot was the popular thing in that line, and if 
a man so much as hinted at a No. 4, he was 
scoffed at unmercifully. Single Ts they used for 
geese, but then nobody employed blinds or live 
decoys, so in order to get a shot it was neces- 
sary to scull to everything, resulting in long 
shots, hence the use of the big lead. 

I recall one late September morning when 
Frank rushed into my house with that old bat- 
tered 10-bore of his. “There’s a bunch of coots 
off in Ash Cove,” he informed me, fighting for 
air. 

That was enough, the effect was electrical, 
and springing to my feet I yanked my old 
double 10-bore out of the corner, and _ hastily 
thrusting handfuls of shells into a big “ferkin,”’ 
kept in readiness for just such occasions. We 
left on the jump. 

It was only the work of a few moments to 
stick up the foresail of my grandfather’s old 
“pinky,” and as we cast off the halter from her 
stem, the brisk southwester caught the big canvas 
squarely, and we bounded forward, her blunt 
prow smashing the waters into a foaming white 
V. It seemed scarcely a minute until we had 
rounded the end of Bar Island, and letting out 
the “sheet” a few turns, we stood up the cove. 
Coots invariably rise to windward, and being in 
possession of this valuable piece of information, 
Frank steared the craft accordingly. 

Crouching in the bow I sighted the birds 
as they buoyantly topped the big waves, and 
commanded Frank to keep her close on the 
wind lest we should run too far to the north- 
east. We were about a hundred yards from the 
birds when theyedove, and noting that they were 
heading down the bay as they went under, I 
told Frank to head a little to the southward, 
then rising to my feet, stood in readiness. 

It seemed an age before they came up, and 
when they did they were well bunched. With 
a smashing splash they took wing and rose 
prettily. “B-bang!’ I pulled the triggers so 


.we got them all but one. 


A Casco Bay Yarn 
By FRANK L. BAILEY 


near together that it seemed almost like one re- 
port. Birds tumbled in all directions, when 
Frank opened up from behind the foresail, kill- 
ing three and knocking down two cripples. For 
the next ten minutes we had our hands full pick- 
ing up dead birds and shooting cripples. I think 
We fired twice apiece 
at that one, but couldn’t seem to bring him 
Finally we gave it up, satisfied with the nine 
already in the boat. 

Close hauling on the wind, we headed down 
the cove, and rounding the end of Basin Point, 
stood up the Back Bay, running “dead afore it.” 
Occasionally we heard muffled reports from up 
the Bay, telling us that some of the boys were 
busy in that locality. This was just what we 
wanted—somebody to drive them down. 

Over under Little Whaleboat Island we 
sighted a bunch of “white wings” coming along 
at a lively rate. Several times they circled, then 
took the water with a mighty splash, sending fine 
jets of spray over their glossy backs. Setting 
our course a little more northerly, we bore down 
on them at a smashing clip. They were wild, 


: “WILL SAID HE HAD 








Coots 


however, and rose a good eighty yards away. 
We gave them four guns and succeeded in drop- 
ping one bird. He was crippled, and led us a 
merry chase. We got him, though, after squan- 
dering some half dozen shells. Numerous flocks 
passed, going either side, but none stopped with 
us. 

Over under Goose Island shore we met Will 
Getchell, and “spoke’ him. He said he had 
fifteen birds. Not bad for one man, but Will 
was sure some gunner. At the northeast end 
of the island we passed an old fellow and a boy 
in a green “Hampton” boat. They were just 
sailing on to a flock of “horseheads,” and we 
watched their maneuvers closely, hoping to gain 
a few points. That kid was steering like a 
veteran, when the old man stood up in the bow 
and blazed away with a- single barrel. Laying 
this down hastily, he seized another, and yet an- 
other. This was one way of doing business. 
Evidently he had not become a “convert,” and 
still persisted in going cooting with an arm full 
of muzzleloaders. How many times when a boy 
have I seen the men starting for the shore, a 





FIFTEEN BIRDS.” 
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gun in each hand, and another under each arm. 
Anyway, the old fellow with the arsenal did some 
execution, for we saw him pick up six birds, 
but the cripples bothered him considerably. A 
few shells loaded with nitro powder would have 
done the business in short order, but that boon 
to gunners had not invaded the bay as yet, 
and with the exception of a few Brunswick 
Gun Club shooters who came that way occas- 
ionally, we say nothing of the smokeless 
powders. 

Bringing the old “pinky” around into the 
wind, we headed back for Little Whaleboat, and 
the next thing we knew a white-winged coot 
was tearing across our bow. Where he came 
from we didn’t know. Frank saw him first and 
let drive. Then I fired and Frank fired again. 
This time he doubled up prettily and struck the 
water with a “plunk.” It was a good shot and 
I told Frank so. Picking up the bird we swept 
the southern horizon with our eyes. There was 
nothing stirring. We could still hear an occas- 
ional gun from up the bay. The man with the 
muzzleloader had gone home, and we could just 
make out Will Getchell’s small craft djsappearing 
behind Barnes’ Island. “What do you think, 
Frank,” I asked. “Better go home?” “No.” 
He came back like a shot. ‘“Let’s hang round 
a spell longer. I've got to saw wood when I 
get home.” That settled it. The same situa- 
tion faced me when I got home; anything 
but sawing wood, so we promptly headed up 
the bay. 

There came an unusually heavy “whang” of 
guns from the north, and we. cast our glances 
expectantly in that direction, hoping for favor- 
able results. After a few moments we sighted 
a “raft” of coots headed toward us, and Frank 
whistled to vent his excitement. But the whistle 
ended in a dismal groan, for the birds kept off 
and passed us a good 150 yards away. We 
watched the long lines of their steady flight as 
it turned the bend of Basin Point and trailed 
gracefully up into Ash Cove. We knew they 
were headed for our respective wood piles, but 
it was time to go home anyway, and the antici- 
pation of gray-feathered possibilities was strong, 
so pulling the foresail down to a close haul, we 
stood down the bay. 

Rounding the point, we kept on, up into 
the cove. and sighted the birds midway between 
Bar Island and Ash Point. This time we de- 
cided to sail on to them, and letting the “sheet” 
out an ample amount, we scudded before it. 
Nearer and nearer we drew, until the birds began 
turning their heads nervously to right and left, 
and swimming away with all their might. Sud- 
denly several dove like a flash, the others rising 
straight into the wind. It was just a matter of 
pulling the trigger with scarcely any regard for 
aim, so prettily were they bunched. Already 
Frank had swung the boat a trifle, enabling us 
to give them a raking broadside. For a moment 
the air was gray with birds, feathers and powder 
smoke, then we were slamming right and left 
at cripples. What a time we had! When we 
thought we had got the last one, pop! up would 
come another, and we made a quick “tack” and 
put after him. When the last gun had been 
fired, and the last coot had flattened against 
the waves, we took account of stock. Ninetéen 
all told, including the last addition of eight, and 
we headed for home, entirely reconciled to the 
wood pile. 
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The Feather River Country 


By GOLDEN GATE 


(Continued from page 426.) 


HE mistake of the average visitor into the 
Feather River country by rail is to believe 
that he has seen the principal streams, the 

most fascinating scenery, and the leading points of 
interest. Instead, he has seen but the river, and 
perhaps a few miles of one of its tributaries. 
That one hundred mile stretch of river, every 
inch of which is a trout stream, seems a large 
fishing ground, but it sinks into insignificance 
when the tributaries are taken into account. The 
Middle Fork of the Feather, which is seen only 
above Spring Garden, teems with trout, and 
there are stretches of this stream that have been 
scarcely explored, let alone visited by anglers. 


and extreme southern parts. In the latter dis- 
trict they are so numerous that from some of 
the highest mountains in the vicinity as many 
as twenty can be seen. What is known as the 
Lakes Country lies directly south of Cromberg, 
and is easily reached from Blairsden, ten miles 
away. Here are the Jamison Lakes, Wades Lake, 
Long Lake, Bear Lake, Gold Lake, Silver Lake, 
Squaw Lake, Sardine and Salmon Lakes, Grassy 
Lake and dozens of others. Gold Lake is the 
largest of all, being a mile and a half long by 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The high alti- 
tude of this Lake Country and its sheltered loca- 
tion makes it difficult to reach before the middle 


OFF FOR A WEEK’S CAMPING TRIP. 
Photograph by the author. 


This river has as tributaries Nelson Creek, Bear 
Creek, Willow Creek, Fall River and a score 
of smaller streams. 

The North Fork of the Feather River is 
a better fishing ground than the main stream. 
It joins the Feather at Belden, one of the best 
known stations for lower country fishermen in 
the Feather River country, and one visited yearly 
by the members of the California Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Big Meadows district, at the head- 
waters of this turbulent stream, is one of the 
greatest fishing grounds in the State. Rainbow 
trout of immense size are taken here, and fly- 
fishing of high order is enjoyed. A power cor- 
poration is now at work transforming the 
meadows into what will be the largest artificial 
body of water in the world.. 

Other prominent tributaries of the Feather 
River are Yellow Creek and Chip Creek, also 
near Belden, and Indian Creek further up the 
river. Some of these streams are of large size 
and more than fifty miles in length. 

Lakes are to be found in great numbers in 
this watershed, notably in the extreme northern 


of June, as the ground is covered with snow 
until that time. 

For several seasons past I have been spend- 
ing a part of each summer at Cromberg, a small 
station on the Middle Fork of the Feather, near 
some of the finest fishing grounds in the whole 
Feather River Country. The river fishing here 
is of high order, and in addition several small 
streams enter the river at this point. On the 
south side Poplar Creek comes into the Feather 
about a mile below Cromberg, and Long Valley 
Creek empties into it from the north, both of 
these streams being well stocked with trout. 

Long Valley Creek is within a short distance 
of Cromberg, being reached by a walk of less 
than a mile through the woods, and is one of 
the best fishing streams I know. One may fish 
in the meadow for a distance of fully two miles, 
or in the beautiful cafion above this to the head- 
waters of the stream, six miles away. About 
half way from the meadow in the valley to the 
source of the stream is an old log cabin and 
earth dam. Most of the fishing is carried on 


below this, although occasionally parties visit 
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what is known as Happy Valley, three miles 
above. 

Last summer while spending my vacation 
at Cromberg, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Patterson, 
of Berkeley, accompanied my wife and I on a 
trip to Happy Valley, where we camped for 
several days. The journey could easily have 
been made on foot, but horses were available, 
so we packed our supplies on one animal while 
the other was ridden by the ladies. The climb 
up the creek to the dam is quite steep, especially 
where the trail goes around a great granite 
point, but in less than three hours’ time we had 
reached the valley. 

At one time Happy Valley was inhabited 
and the ruins of the old cabins remain, but these 
did not look inviting, so we chose to make our 
camp in the open. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more beautiful spot for a camp than 
the one we hit on. In time of high water the 
place is probably an island, but in June, when 
we were there, it was reached without difficulty 
from the meadow. It was a spot of ground 
probably fifty feet square, almost surrounded by 
the creek and shaded by a half dozen tamarack 
trees. A bench in the creek bed ‘at the upper 
end afforded a splendid place for a fire for cook- 
ing, while at the lower end a sloping sandy beach 
formed an ideal spot for washing, with bushes 
convenient for a towel rack. A few boards 
brought from the dilapidated cabins were soon 
formed into a table, and two rough benches 
completed the camp equipment. Long before 
noon the horses had been staked out in the 
meadow, fir boughs gathered for the beds, wood 
brought in for the evening fire, and the camp 
placed in ship shape. Less than a half hour's 
fishing netted us all the fish we could hope to 
make away with at dinner in spite of the pro- 
digious appetites. There is but one drawback 
to trout fishing in Happy Valley—the fish bite 
too freely. 

The stream at Happy Valley is not large, 
and the fish run to small sizes, seven inches 
being about the average. The trout here are 
very dark in color, as the stream is well shaded 
by willows, while further down it makes its way 
over a long stretch of dark-colored rocks. The 
water is intensely cold, and the fish are of ex- 
ceptionally fine flavor. 

It is astonishing sometimes how one will 
land a large fish from a most unpromising pool 
and at an unexpected moment. The first eve- 
ning we were in camp I fished in the upper 
stretches of the meadow, sometimes in small 
pools of the tributaries of the main stream that 
were almost covered over with grass, and again 
among the willows that shaded the creek. I had 
secured ten trout, six and seven inches in length, 
and had returned to camp, when the idea came 
to me that it would be interesting to take a fish, 
if possible, right at the camp-fire. Overhanging 
willows prevented me from making a cast, so I 
merely dropped the fly into the water, slackened 
the reel and let the lure float under the bushes 
and around the bend. Ordinarily this would 
have been a foolish thing to do, for about all 
I could expect would be to get the hook snagged, 
especially since it was out of sight. A quick 
jerk and a turn of the reel told me that a fish, 
not a snag, had possession of the hook, and I 
commenced to pull in. Had the fish been lightly 
hooked, it would have been lost, for I had to 
pull it around the bend in the stream, then reel 
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in before it could be dragged upon the bank. 
Compared with the other fish caught, this one 
was a monster, measuring a little over eleven 
inches in length. It proved to be the largest 
fish taken on the trip. 

Happy Valley certainly lives up to its name. 
Our stay there was undisturbed by visitors or 
any unpleasant circumstances. An hour’s fish- 
ing each day furnished all the trout we could 
eat, and another hour sufficed for all the work 
that was necessary, such as caring for the horses 
and bringing in the wood. Charles and I demon- 
strated our ability as cooks, and gave the fraus 
their first taste of real flapjacks. Both had heard 
of flapjack flipping, but that was the first time 
either had seen these camp necessities turned 
without the aid of knife or pancake turner. 

It is surprising to note the number of in- 
teresting oddities in nature that one can see 
when on a trip of this kind. While fishing near 
camp one day I frightened a bird from a tall 
clump of grass, and her antics led me to believe 
that she had just flown from a nest. Carefully 
brushing aside the grass with my hand I dis- 
covered that the nest was there, with three eggs 
in it, but in turn I was startled to hear a dull 
buzzing sound apparently right under me. My 
first thought was of rattlers, and I jumped back. 
No snake was in sight. I moved the grass with 
my foot and again the noise, this time louder 
than before. Becoming bolder, I investigated 
more carefully and discovered to my surprise 
that the bird nest was built on top of a bumble 
bee nest. Before breaking camp I again visited 
the nest and found two baby birds, with a third 
attempting to get out of the shell. The bees 
probably became accustomed to the presence of 
the mother bird and left the family in undis- 
puted possession of their home. 

Another time I was surprised to see a large 
gray mouse come running by, evidently in great 
distress, with a baby mouse held in her mouth, 
and two others clinging desperately to her 
udders. At sight of me she gave a quick leap, 
dislodging one of the young ones, and made her 
way into a home in the sod. I toyed with the 
little fellow for a time, and then picked it up 
to place it near the hole where the old mouse 
disappeared. It emitted a series of faint squeaks, 
these being -loud enough to be heard by the 
mother, who issued her head from the hole and 
looked at me appealingly. Lowering the baby 
mouse to the ground I held it in my hand about 
four inches from the hole. It began to squeal 
again, and the mother came forth cautiously and 
took possession of her baby. 

My friend, Fred Goble, tells of an experi- 
ence he had last summer while fishing on the 
river near Cromberg. He was seated on a rock 
at the water’s edge when a large tree squirrel 
came out of the brush behind him and ran to 
a sandy bar probably ten feet away. The squir- 
rel looked across the river, dipped its front 
paws into the water after the fashion of a man 
about to enter a stream of cold water for a 
swim, and prepared to start for the other side. 
At this point Goble coughed, the squirrel turned, 
and for the first time saw him. For a moment 
the two looked at each other, then the squirrel 
waded into the stream, arched its tail above its 
back, spread its front legs before it, and swam 
out lustily.. A landing was safely made a short 
distance down stream. After a pause and a 
shake of its wet fur the tree climber disappeared 
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in the dense forest on the other side of the river. 

There are a great many streams that may 
be reached by trail within a day’s journey from 
Cromberg, and some of these are but seldom 
visited. In fact, such a beautiful spot as Happy 
Valley is not visited during a whole season by 
more than half a dozen strangers, though it 
is very easy of access. The anglers and sports- 
men who spend a vacation in the Feather River 
country stop at the hotels near the railroad 
stations or camp in the vicinity of the lakes that 
are easily reached, so that the streams a few 
miles from the railroad are, in reality, as iso- 
lated as they were twenty years ago. 

I have touched upon Happy Valley rather 
than a score of other attractive places in this 
section, because I have had such splendid times 
there, yet 1 have found it does not always pay 
to recommend camping sites even to your friends. 
Following my first trip to this beautiful spot, 
two brothers of Mrs. Patterson and a friend 
journeyed there early in the fall for their first 
taste of outdoor life, and at a time when deer 
shooting was in order. They located the camp- 
ing site without difficulty, but became frightened 
during the night at the presence of some ani- 
mal, probably a ’coon, and fired a volley of 
shots at the intruder. The next morning they 
found that the bullets had punctured every can 
of tinned goods they had in stock, besides ruin- 
ing most of the camp equipment. That day rain 
commenced to fall, and the disgusted party of 
hunters made their way back to Cromberg. 

Old settlers in the Feather River country, 
and sportsmen in a position to know, declare 
that in many streams better fishing is now being 
enjoyed than was the case before the entry of 
the railroad. In the main river a hundred times 
more fish are being taken out each season than 
was ever the case before, and he is a poor fisher- 
man who cannot make limit catches when the 
fish are rising to the fly. This does not mean 
in one or two favored spots, but almost any- 
where along a hundred mile stretch of river. 
These excellent fishing conditions are due to a 
great extent to the foresight and activity of 
the State Fish and Game Commission. Long 
before the railroad was completed heavy plant- 
ings of fry had been made, the fish having been 
taken long distances by stages and pack train 
to reach the most advantageous locations for 
planting. 

In two counties alone in the Feather River 
country, Butte and Plumas, a total of 2,421,500 
fry have been planted during the past seven 
years, most of these during the last three years. 
Of these, 981,000 have been planted in the former 
county, and the balance in the latter, which is 
more mountainous. The plantings are divided 
into varieties as follows: Rainbow, 1,436,000; 
Eastern brook, 435,500; Loch Leven, 534,000; 
black-spotted trout, 6,000; and a few black bass. 
The distribution of fry this season will prob- 
ably be on a greater scale than ever before, as 
the hatch has been large, and in some other 
sections of the State the streams are too low 
to permit of satisfactory planting. 

The Feather River country has hardly been 
touched by anglers or hunters. One might spend 
an entire season in a limited district and then 
not be able to visit all of the lakes or streams © 
in which fishing is to be enjoyed. The country 
is too big to ever be fished out and too rough 
to ever be overrun by visitors. 
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Deer Hunting in Louisiana 


By L. W. 


AVING never seen an article from any of 
H the sporting fraternity on deer hunting in 
this “neck-o’-the-woods,” I thought possi- 
bly it might interest some of those who are fond 
of the chase, and enjoy the “sweet music” of 
the pack, to know how we hunt this fleet-footed 
quadruped in the lowlands of the Gulf coast 
country. 

Those who are familiar with the geography 
of this section know that bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, in some of the Southern States, 
there lie vast stretches of prairie. Back from 
the coast the country is high, or above tide water, 
the soil fertile, and adapted to agriculture and 
stock raising, while that bordering on the gulf 
is low and level, with little lagoons here and 
there, and thousands of slug- 
gish little bayous that wind 
their crooked course out to 
sea. Here in these boggy flats 
are found the “fur and feath- 
ered race” in abundance. Not 
as plentiful of course as in 
days gone by, but sufficiently 
numerous to afford the hunter 
all the sport he could ask for, 
and the trapper the means of 
a livelihood, As the small fur- 
bearing animals, such as the 
‘coon, ‘possum, mink and 
muskrat seem to thrive here 
better than back on the ridges 
and hills, the latter (muskrat) 
is the greatest nuisance the 
hunter has to contend with, 
as they burrow down in the 
soft ground, and in places 
completely honeycombing the 
earth, which, when covered 
by tide water, makes walk- 
ing difficult and disagreeable, 
especially on a cold morning when a fellow hap- 
pens to “go down” in one of these holes up to 
his waist. And for this reason the experienced 
marsh hunter wears a light shoe in preference 
to heavy boots, as he finds the shoe more com- 
fortable and easier to “carry” than a pair of 
high top boots filled with water. 

On a cool frosty morning the deer are some- 
times found out in the high marsh grass, or 
reed cane, where they lie basking in the sun- 
shine, but are more often hid in the little myrtle 
thickets during the day, coming out at night to 
feed on the wild pea, which in appearance re- 
sembles the common cow pea, but having a much 
smaller leaf and pod than the domestic variety. 
It would be impossible to hunt deer here with- 
out dogs, as the grass and reeds grow to such 
height and so rank that one might almost stum- 
ble over a deer without getting more than a 
glimpse of a white “flag” as he made the first 
high leap, for when he “levels down to business” 
you lose sight of him completely, and can only 
hear the loud cracking of the reed cane as he 
“boots it” for some distant thicket, as here and 
there in these boundless stretches of sea marsh 
are little clumps of wild myrtle looking like an 
oasis in the midst of the desert. The willow 
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shades the kanks of the crooked little bayous, 
and comfortably seated in the forks of a con- 
venient tree the hunter waits for the dogs to 
drive the deer out in the open. And what a 
glorious sight as the big buck—to take the hunt- 
er's word for it, they are all big-—with head 
thrown back, antlers glistening in the morning 
sun and white “flag” spread comes “riding” the 
high grass like a thoroughbred going over the 
hurdles! It is useless to say that under such 
conditions it requires considerable skill to bag 
your game at any great distance. As you have 
got to get in your “work” when the deer ‘ clears” 
the top of the high grass, and with a yelping 
pack close on his heels, there is very little time 
lost in doing the “clearing act.’”” The sportsmen 
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who likes his rifle will find the marsh lands the 
ideal hunting grounds, 


Greenhouses. 


Tue greenhouse industry of Massachusetts 
is one of the highly important branches of its 
agriculture. The Experiment Station has just 
issued a bulletin which should prove of great 
value to all those engaged in it, and especially 
to such as are contemplating putting up new 
houses. This bulletin is No. 144, “The Relation 
of Light to Greenhouse Culture,’ by George E. 
Stone. 

It shows the highly important relation of 
light to the development of greenhouse crops, 
and to the prevention of disease in such crops, 
and it shows how different types of construc- 
tion affect the light. All growers of lettuce, 
cucumbers, roses, carnations, or other forced 
crops should find suggestions of value. 

The bulletin will be sent at once on applica- 
tion. ‘Address, Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


WASHINGTON stands first in lumber produc- 
tion, with Louisiana second. 


Oct. 11, 1913. 


An Unsuccessful Moose Hunt. 
BY W. P. 


I HAD not arranged for any hunting last 
year, but hearing that four moose had been killed 
close to Ruel Station shortly after the opening 
of the season on Oct. 15, I went there from 
Toronto with a friend. We arrived on Nov. 2 
and stayed till the 22d. Ruel is far up in North- 
ern Ontario, 327 miles north of Toronto, and 
when we were there it was the northern terminus 
for passenger trains of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, though construction trains went further. 
Though we killed no moose, our experiences 
may be of some interest to sportsmen, as the 
country is little known to them. 

When we arrived we found that two titled 
Englishmen, with Canadian friends, including 
two ladies, had arrived with us, having had a 
special Pullman and dining car, that they had 
engaged six guides, all that were available, and 
several launches and canoes, owned by Thos 
Clemow, storekeeper and outfitter of Ruel, that 
they were going by water to a lake where moose 
were said to be plentiful, and that some of the 
guides had gone ahead to prepare a camp for 
them. Mr. Clemow could do nothing for us, 
but was kind enough to post us about the coun- 
try. He told us that the west side of the rail- 
way was very rough and advised us to hunt to 
the east where all of the four moose had been 
killed by hunters who had put up with him and 
walked into the bush daily till each got his 
moose, one of which had a 57-inch head. We 
took his advice, hunted from Ruel, and found 
that two other men from the South were doing 
the same thing. 

We found the country rolling, with little 
rock showing anywhere, and that except near 
water, where there were a few white birch trees, 
the timber was all soft jack pine, spruce and 
hemlock. There had been big forest fires and 
a brule, or burnt district, extended three miles 
to the east to a group of three small lakes at 
which the fire had stopped. There were not 
many moose tracks near the railway, but they 
were so plentiful, large and small, near the lakes 
that it would have been hard to find a spot in 
which they were not visible, showing plainly on 
the burnt ground, but being nearly all old. We 
saw where two of the four moose shot had 
fallen, and where the ravens had been busy on 
the entrails. The four, by the way, had been 
brought out of the woods on a jumper. : There 
had been no difficulty about this. An easy trail 
had been found, sloping downward to Ruel. 

We found that we were too, late. The 
moose, except a few stray ones, had all left 
for the thick bush at the end of the rutting 
season, to stay there for the winter. My com- 
panion did not see a moose, neither did one of 
the other two hunters, but the other reported 
having seen a cow and I saw one myself. 

Here and there, near the water, we saw 
deer tracks, and my companion caught sight of 
a doe, which vanished before he could shoot. 
Deer were said to be getting more numerous 
yearly, being hounded out, it was supposed, of the 
country to the south, in which hunters swarmed. 

Ruffed grouse were scarce near the rail- 
way, having been nearly exterminated by the 
Italians who had worked in the construction 
gangs. They were said to be numerous further 
into the bush. 
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A Great Bear Hunter.* 


Tue four books of the Boone and Crockett 
Club already published are to be found on the 
library shelves of almost every big-game hunter 
in North America and England; and the fifth 
volume, just issued, is certain to take its place 
alongside its predecessors. 

“Hunting at High Altitudes” possesses a 
peculiar interest because it gives the only full 
account ever written of the hunting adventures 
of Col. Wm. D. Pickett, who for about a gen- 
eration has been known as the greatest and 
most successful of American grizzly bear hunt- 
ers. Half the present volume is devoted to Col. 
Pickett’s “Memories of a Bear Hunter,” which 
cover the years from 1876 to 1883 inclusive. 
Following this intensely interesting account, 
come fifty pages of notes by Mr. Grinnell which 
deal with people, places and events alluded to 
by Col. Pickett; many of which allusions with- 
out some explanation would be wholly blind to 
the reader of to-day who is unacquainted with 
the old West. 

Col. Pickett’s hunting adventures deal with 
a time of romance, years of game plenty which 
will never again be seen in America. In the 
years covered by this account of hunting he is 
believed to have killed between seventy-five and 
eighty bears; and came to know his game well. 
He tells of a season when twenty-three bears 
were killed, of which seventeen required only a 
single shot. ‘None of these bears gave any 
trouble,” 

On the other hand, there were sometimes 
adventures that were exciting enough. One 
evening, just at dusk, he approached a grizzly 
feeding on an elk carcass which lay at the bot- 
tom of a deep gulch. 

“Stooping and stealthily approaching, I rose 
partly up when within twenty-five or thirty feet 
of the bear. He was there, but it had become 
so dark in that hole that I used my glasses to 
see him. He was lying on the carcass with his 
head from me, exposing his back and shoulders. 
His head was so placed that I feared to shoot 
at it. I determined then to shoot at his back 
just behind the shoulders, depending on getting 
a second shot before he could do much. The 
shot was fired, the bear gave no squall—an in- 
dication that he was ready to fight—and 
scrambled up the side gulch toward which he 
was headed. Before he had gone ten feet from 
the edge of the gulch I fired a second shot at 
his body, without stopping him. Just then the 
dog passed me like a whirlwind. It was im- 
portant to stop the bear before he reached a 
pine thicket toward which he was headed, and I 
fired a third shot, hoping to hit near the root 
of the tail and paralyze his hind quarters. Just 
as I was on the point of pulling the trigger, the 
dog got in «the way, and I raised the rifle 
slightly, just grazing the rump of the bear, 
which, with the dog, had disappeared into the 
pine thicket. Out of patience with myself, and 
grumbling over the bad luck that after so much 
work the bear should escape, I followed rapidly 
—luckily on my side of the gulch—and had 
reached a position still further up the gulch, 
when I heard a rustling in the pine thicket and 

*“Hunting at High Altitudes.” The book of the 
oone and Crockett Club. George Bird Grinnell, editor. 


Harper & Brothers. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 511, price 
$2.50 net. 
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out ran Nip, closely followed by the bear, evi- 
dently furious with rage. Now, an ill-bred, 
badly-mannered dog under these circumstances 
would naturally have run back to his master for 
protection, but Nip did nothing of the sort. 
With an intelligence quite human, as it seemed 
to me, he kept just far enough ahead of the 
bear to lead it on, the dog’s head turned first 
on one side then on the other, always with one 
eye on the pursuer. He led the bear straight 
across the open ground, causing him to expose 
his side to me, and saying as plainly as could 
be, ‘Now, boss, give him a good shot.’ I took 
advantage of the opportunity, hitting him in the 
side. The ball should have knocked him down, 
but did not. On the contrary, he turned from 
the dog and ran straight toward me. In re- 
loading, the shell stuck in the chamber and the 
breech-block could not be closed. The bear 
was near the brink of the gulch, evidently about 
to jump over. 

“The dog did not hesitate. As soon as the 
bear turned on me he was immediately at the 
bear’s heel and at the critical moment nabbed 
it and held on as long as he dared. The angry 
bear whirled, turned on the dog and chased him 
back fifty yards to the edge of the bottom. This 
gave me time to reload, and when the bear 
stopped I fired again. Again it charged me on 
a full run, and this time the dog was not able 
to stop him. Just before he reached the gulch, 
I fired another shot and on reaching its edge 
he had become so weakened from loss of blood 
that he could not make the jump, but fell down 
into the ravine and was soon beyond doing any 
harm, 

“During the last part of this excitement I 
noticed George Herendeen standing by at the 
foot of a tree, and after the bear had fallen 
into the gulch atid become quiet, George came 
up to me and said, ‘Old fellow, a bear will get 
you yet.” 

Mr. Grinnell’s notes on Col. Pickett’s hunt- 
ing deal with a variety of subjects, old frontier 
posts, early settlers in the West, Indians and 
Indian wars, the extinct Red River half-breeds, 
and many other subjects. 

In a short chapter entitled “In the Old 
Rockies,” D. M. Barringer gives two vivid ac- 
counts of good luck and bad luck in the hunting 
of thirty years ago. He paints an effective 
picture of some of the incidents of mountain 
hunting, and his account will stir memories in 
more than one heart to-day. 

George L. Harrison, Jr., was separated from 
the Rocky Mountains by half the world when, 
with his friend Chew, he was hunting in the 
Thian Shan Mountains in Chinese Turkestan. 
This is the land of mighty mountain climbing 
game; for the ibex carry the largest horns to 
be found anywhere, while the sheep are the far- 
famed Ovis poli. Here too are roebuck of un- 
usual size, and wapiti, or round-horned elk, very 
closely related to the elk of western America. 
Hunting among these heights is hard work. 
The altitude is great, and the region where the 
ibex and the wild sheep are found is one of 
snow-covered rocks and great glaciers. Here 
are found wolves, which, we are told, kill 
many old rams, which, because of the great 
weight of their horns sink more deeply into 
snow or bog than the females and younger 
sheep. Though Mr. Harrison kept a “sharp 
lookout, he never saw a skeleton of a ewe or 
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a young ram, though those of old rams were 
common. In this general region tigers were 
not uncommon, though few or none are shot, 
poison being the means used for their extermi- 
nation. No hunter who contemplates a trip 
after ibex and Marco Polo sheep can afford to 
neglect Mr. Harrison’s article, which abounds 
in useful information. Another account of hunt- 
ing by Mr. Harrison deals with Rhodesia, where 
buffalo and buck of all kind, from the great 
eland down to the little duiker, fell before his 
rifle. 

Members of the Zoological Society will re- 
member Madison Grant’s article on the condi- 
tion of the wild life in Alaska, printed in 1907. 
This article has been brought down to date by 
Mr. Grant and finds a place in the present 
volume. It is an interesting paper on a dis- 
tant region. 

Gen.. Roger D. Williams, of Kentucky, gives 
an account of deer hunting in Cuba. Deer are 
not indigenous in Cuba, and no one knows 
where they came from, or by whom they were 
introduced. 

Dr. Charles Haskins Townsend’s account of 
his discovery of the elephant seals of Guadalupe 
Island is a very interesting paper, which first 
apeared in the Century Magazine. It is illus- 
trated by some photographs not previously 
printed. 

Chapters giving the history of the Game 
Preservation Committee of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, History of the Boone and 
Crockett Club, by the editor, and the Year 
Book of the Club, showing officers, committees 
and members, conclude the volume. 

One does not need to be a big-game hunter 
to find charm in this book. It should be in the 
library of every field naturalist as well as of 
every sportsman. It illustrates in most strik- 
ing fashion some of the faunal changes. which 
have taken place in this country within the past 
thirty or forty years, contrasting the abundance 
of large animal life then, with its dearth to-day. 
The Rocky Mountain hunting of the seventies 
is as much a part of the past as are the Crusades 
and the Crusaders. 





Successful Quail Raising. 

EXPERIMENTS in the propagation of game 
birds have been successfully conducted this sum- 
mer on the estate of William Rockefeller at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., under direction of Herbert 
K. Job, State ornithologist of Connecticut. A 
man secured by Mr. Job was employed and 
carried on the work under his direction. No 
attempt was made to raise a large number of 
any one species, the purpose being to work out 
a practicable system for private estates. About 
200 young bobwhite quail were reared to matur- 
ity, with trifling loss and no outbreak of any 
disease. The pheasant rearing was successful. A 
few broods of the Hungarian partridge were 
raised, and of the tinnamou, a curious South 
American game bird, also woodducks and other 
waterfowl, and a considerable flock of guinea 
fowl. Under Mr. Job’s system the young were 
hatched by bantams’ and the broods allowed free 
range by day, being shut in at night. They were 
scattered over the great estate, and the young © 
broods of game birds with their foster mothers 
were an attractive feature all summer on the 
wide lawns. Trapping and other destruction of 
vermin was at the same time carried on. 
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OR many years it had been my desire to 
make a visit to the part of North Caro- 
lina inhabited by the Croatan Indians, this 

being in Robeson county, about one hundred 
miles south of Raleigh, and near the South 
Carolina line, to make a study of their mode 
of life, their characteristics, etc., and to get in- 
formation in regard to their hunting and fishing, 
and I devoted three days in May to this. When 
the train reached the little village of Pembroke, 
through which a great many people traveling 
on the main line of the Atlantic Coast Line be- 
tween New York and Florida pass and repass, 
it was found that the place was about in the 
heart of the colony, and that on one side of the 
street were stores of the white people, and on 
the other those of the strange people whom 
North Carolina has officially declared to be the 
survivors of the “Lost Colony” of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and of the Indians who lived in the 
Roanoke Island section. 

There are about 3,500 Croatans and there 
are about as many Cherokees in North Carolina. 
They do not know each other, except in very 
few cases, and yet one of the oldest men among 
the Croatans told me his people and the Chero- 
kees are closely related. Very handsome eyes 
and intensely black hair, high cheek bones, erect 
forms, great reticence and revenge are racial 
marks of the Croatans. 

The Croatan houses are almost always of 
logs, very carefully built, and very clean. Al- 
most everything within them is homemade, and 
around some of them are patches of indigo, used 
for making dyes. Looms, spinning wheels, etc., 
are common. These people are devoted to fish- 
ing, and at every house there are fishing poles, 
long native reeds, cut in the canebrakes. These 
have lines fitted with a very heavy sinker, no 
corks being used. The Croatans are particularly 
partial to fishing at night. The streams are not 
only deep, but remarkably swift. The water in 
the streams seems black, but when put in a glass 
it is very clear, and is declared to be excellent 
for drinking purposes. 

Much of the bottom of the Lumber River, 
their chief stream, of which the proper name is 
“Lumbee,” is covered with a species of vegeta- 
tion which the people there term “bonnets,” and 
the edges are fringed with this growth, which 
has long stalks and a narrow and wavy leaf, 
extremely thin, and a little white flower on a 
very slender stalk, growing straight out of the 
water. The Croatans use mostly worms for 
bait and put several of these on a big hook. 
They also use what they call “bobs,” and go 
out in boats which they make of the cypress 
trunks, quite well dug out, very slender and thin, 
and which they manage remarkably well, these 
boats by the way being greatly like the long and 
narrow canoes made out of one log which the 
Cherokees use in the mountain streams in this 
State. I went by a house to go with some 
Croatans to this Lumber River to fish. Children 
swarmed at the house here, there and every- 
where, for there were well over a dozen of 
them, big families being the rule in the Croatan 
country. We went to the stream, perhaps a 
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Croatan Indians of North Carolina 


By FRED A. OLDS 


mile away, and struck it at a place known as 
Harper’s Ferry, which by the way has a sort 
of a history. A man named Vick made a settle- 
ment there, having come from Harper’s Ferry 
in Virginia, established a ferry, and gave it the 
same name as his old home. He made a good 
deal of money there, having a road house inn, 
or ordinary, on the stream, and then went to 
Mississippi and founded Vicksburg, which was 
given his name. At the point where the old 
ferry used to be there is now a double bridge, 
which rests upon an island. The river flows 
under this like a mill race, and was found to be, 
though not over forty feet wide, some twenty 


feet deep. Some of the Croatans fished from 
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the bridge, some from the banks, which were 
beautifully green, while others went in their 
canoes under the delicate shade of the junipers 
and cypresses. One or two of them had minnows, 
which they called “roaches,” as bait. Some of 
them, for it was late in the afternoon, had 
material for a fire and laid this out on a place 
on the bank, saying they intended to stay all 
night. Two of these men had bars of iron about 
three feet long, with which they go about in the 
shallow water which occasionally shows itself 
beyond the generally steep banks of the stream, 
and with these irons kill fish by quick blows. 
Some Croatans came down the stream with 
strings of fish. Some were what they call the 


CROATAN INDIANS IN ROBESON COUNTY, N. C. 
Photographed especially for Forest and Stream. 
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blue bream, this being a perch of a very beauti- 
ful color, mainly blue, weighing on an average 
perhaps three-quarters of a pound. There were 
some yellow perch, of the same general shape 
and weight, and a couple of what they called 
trout, but which in most parts of North Caro- 
lina are called chub; really a large-mouthed 
black bass. This one weighed some six pounds. 
One Croatan said he had caught a trout which 
weighed twelve and a half pounds. 

They spoke about their fishing in general, 
and said they sometimes caught what they, 
termed the blackfish, frequently spoken of as 
the mudfish, and reaching a weight of from ten 
to eighteen pounds, some three feet long and 
lying on the very bottom of the stream. It is 
a poor sort of a fish, they admit, something like 
the buffalo fish, which is taken in the bayous 
and streams in West Tennessee and that part 
of the country. There is also found in the 
Lumber River a jack or pike which grows to 
a very large size. A special law forbids fish- 
ing with nets in this stream. The Croatans said 
that the river is entirely fed by springs, is bor- 
dered by cypress and juniper along its whole 
length, never goes dry and generally runs with 
great swiftness. One of their old men spoke 
about this river, its color and its surroundings, 
and said it was very like the rivers in the north- 
eastern section of the State from which the 
ancestors of these people came. This is true, 
for the water is remarkably like that in the 
Pasquotank River, for example. When agitated, 
it assumes beautiful tints of brown, with golden 
bubbles. The best time for fishing is when the 
stream is as low as possible, and when the fish 
cannot get out in the flats at all, though for 
“striking,” the fishermen like to have the water 
somewhat over the flats. Their boats have ex- 
tremely light draft and are moved about noise- 
lessly, the little paddle being handled often with 
one hand, the canoes being like a cork on the 
water. When “striking,” one man propels the 
canoe with a dainty sort of a feathering stroke 
or motion, while the other man with his iron 
or striker in hand makes a quick stroke when 
he sees his fish, and seldom fails to get it, even 
in a foot of water. Some of the striking irons 
have come down in families for generations. 

These people had in the early days bows 
and arrows, and they also had what no other 
Indians on this continent had so far as I am 
aware, namely cross-bows, and one of these was 
presented as a special mark of favor to Mr. 
McMillan, from whom it is to come to the writer. 
It is of an early English form, though of course 
it was not brought over, but was made here. 
Old men of the tribe say that their people used 
to be very expert with the cross-bow in killing 
deer, bear, turkeys, squirrels and small game in 
general. They also used to shoot fish with bow 
and arrow and now sometimes use the rifle for 
this purpose. Every man has a gun and they 
are great lovers of hunting in every form. At 
certain seasons numbers of white people go into 
their country for fishing. Some experts use the 
fly and other kinds of lure and have extremely 

fine sport. The Lumber River runs through the 
town of Lumberton, then turns into South Caro- 
lina and empties into the great Pee Deem, of 
which it is an important confluent. The Croatans 
told me that turkeys used to be very abundant, 
but are now scarce, so much land being cleared. 
These people live in quite a thick-set fash- 
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ion; that is, in a relatively small part of Robe- 
son county, the area being smaller than that in 
which the Cherokees live in Western North 
Carolina. They have never had any aid from 
the United States, all of it coming from the 
State, and with their recognition in 1887 as a 
separate race they began to receive aid for their 
schools. They do not hold property in common, 
but separately, and white people who live in 
their midst declare that considering the way in 
which they were treated in the years between 
1835 and 1868, by being put in the same category 
with negroes, it is wonderful they have pre- 
served their strain so well, for there has been 
practically no amalgamation with negroes. There 
was some intermarriage with whites. Their chief 
trouble has been the too great use of liquor and 
the attitude of white men, often of means, to- 
ward the Croatan women, who have for many 
a year been considered so attractive. Everything 
has been against them until a comparatively re- 
cent period, and they have really done wonders 
in keeping themselves as straight as they have. 
They retain fully as many of their old char- 
acteristics as do the Cherokees. Their speech 
is very quaint. Over a score of families among 
them have the same name as Raleigh’s colonists. 
They are very proud of their origin. A photo- 
graph shows a group of two adults and two 
children. The man and the girl are perfect 
types of Indians. The other girl shows the 
white strain. 

The story told in Forest AND STREAM about 
my long April journey along the North Caro- 
lina coast, and through the sounds, and of fish- 
ing adventures, has been widely copied in the 
State. There was reference to the notably good 
fishing on New River in Onslow county, from 
Jacksonville to its mouth. One of my com- 
panions on that expedition writes that lately 
very large rockfish or striped bass have been 
taken with the rod there, and sends a photograph 
showing some of the black bass taken. Out of 
the rockfish taken in the Roanoke River and 
some streams, there is made a most toothsome 
dish, locally known as “rockfish muddle.” It 
ranks alongside of the barbecue and the Bruns- 
wick stew, which come along later in the year. 





Government Investigating Slaughter 
of Sea Elephants. 
BY GOLDEN GATE. 


AcTING upon reports that the hides of a 
number of sea elephants had been smuggled 
through American ports recently, Federal Gov- 
ernment officials have started an_ investiga- 
tion at Los Angeles. The report of the slaugh- 
ter of these animals and of the smuggling in 
of the hides was made by Charles E. Davis, 
naturalist and miner, who declares that the herd 
on Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Lower 
California, has been practically annihilated, but 
sixteen remaining from a total of over 200 to 
be found there a few months ago. 


A CONSERVATION movement has been started 
in China, said to be richer in natural resources 
than any other nation. The Chinese use the 
word “conservancy” instead of conservation. 
One of their plans for the Hwai River contem- 
plates dredging and tillage together to control 
floods. 
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Our Indian Population. 


INDIAN statistics made public by the Census 
Bureau in Washington show that the red men 
are not decreasing, but the halfbreeds are re- 
sponsible for the growth in the Indian popula- 
tion. 

They have larger and more vigorous families 
than the pure bloods, and the statisticians con- 
clude that the pure bloods are destined to dis- 
appear. 

The total Indian population of the United 
States in 1910 was given as 265,683, and of 
Alaska as 25,331. More than one-half are full 
bloods, 35 per cent. are of mixed blood and for 
8 per cent. information was not obtainable. 

There is little intermingling of Indian and 
negro blood, more than nine-tenths of the half- 
casts being of white parentage. Only 2,255 were 
of mixed negro blood, and only 1,793 had all 
three strains. Oklahoma has the largest Indian 
population of any State and also the largest 
percentage of mixed bloods. 





Mulberries a Favorite Bird Food. 


SoutH WILLIAMsport, Pa.—Sept. 24.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Waving been a close reader 
of Forest AND STREAM ever since 1875, I have 
at various times read references to methods of 
attracting and feeding birds, but these methods 
usually refer to the care of the birds in the 
winter season. I now wish to mention what is 
a great attraction and joy to many birds in sum- 
mer, namely the berry of the mulberry tree. In 
this section mulberries begin to ripen about the 
same time as the cherries, but last much longer, 
ripening from early part of June to about the 
first of September. From my observation I be- 
lieve that the birds prefer mulberries to cher- 
ries; therefore, the berries are not only a boon 
for the birds, but act as some protection to the 
cherry crop. The mulberry is a thrifty grower 
and a handsome tree. They should not be 
planted where the limbs overhang a porch or 
walk, as the dropping berries stain objects with 
which they come in contact. We have a mul- 
berry tree on our premises, and I have noticed 
the following list of birds feeding thereon: 
Flickers, robins, waxwings, catbirds, Baltimore 
orioles, orchard orioles, goldfinches and of 
course the European sparrow. There were prob- 
ably others, which I did not identify. I should 
add that the goldfinches were feeding under the 
tree on the ground, probably eating the seeds 
of desiccated berries. 

I hope the reader who owns the necessary 
ground will not pass the hint given in this letter 
over lightly, but will plant a mulberry tree or 
two, which in a few years will reward him from 
the pleasure he will derive from watching the 
happiness of our little feathered friends. 

Epmunp G. Kocu. 





Idaho Shooting Better. 


Botsz, Idaho, Oct. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Game conditions are better than last . 
year. Deer, elk, moose and small game are 
found here, while deer and elk are most abund- 
ant in Fremont, Bonner, Kootenai, Shoshone, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Adams and Custer counties. 

O. H. Barser, Game Warden. 
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Channel Bass FishingBarnegat Section, 1913 


able in connection with the capture of that 

gamy fish, channel bass, this season. Pri- 
marily they made their appearance in the Barne- 
gat section much earlier than for many years 
previous, as the first one was taken on Sept. 3, 
at Beach Haven, by Hoffman Allen, whereas in 
both ro1z and 1912 the first fish was caught on 
the same day, Sept. 13, and it has been con- 
sidered a remarkable fact that heretofore they 
arrived almost on a given day as if they had a 
date to keep, but this year for some unaccount- 
able reason they were ten days earlier. This was 


a ae an interesting features are notice- 


By HARTIE I. PHILLIPS 


able, James Lyons holds the record for largest 
taken from the beach, which was taken at Sea- 
side Park on Sept. 10 and tipped the scales at 
44 pounds 3 ounces. The record of Joseph Caw- 
thorn, taken a few years ago, of 63 pounds 4 
ounces, still remains unbeaten. The largest 
taken by a member of the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club was captured by Fire Commissioner Matt 
Stralton, of Newark. He got his fish on Sept. 
14, at Harvey Cedars, and it weighed 38 pounds 
5 ounces, and incidentally won two prizes, a 
Seger snake wocd surf rod donated by John F. 
Seger, and for the largest in month of September 


THREE RODS AND THEIR EFFORTS. 


followed three days later, on Sept. 6, by Wm. H. 
Shuster taking the second at Seaside Park, 
which is about twenty miles further north. Still 
more remarkable was the catch of Charles Ward 
on Sept. 8 of one weighing 34 pounds 6 ounces 
off of Como, as Seaside Park was génerally ac- 
cepted as the northerly limit to which these fish 
migrate, and Como is situated about fifteen miles 
north of that place; therefore, when Henry 
Rydell and others claimed that they saw some 
of these fish swimming around the Asbury Park 
pier, it was received with a certain amount of 
skepticism, but the capture of two from boats 
a short distance offshore from Asbury Park— 
one by Walter Dohm, which weighed 34 pounds, 
and the other by Ed. Waters, which weighed 34 
pounds 7 ounces—proved that their assertion was 
correct. 

From the list of catches as far as obtain- 


a silver champagne set, donated by Mr. Pincus, 
proprietor of the Harvey Cedars Hotel. There 
are a total of eighteen prizes for channel bass 
offered by the club this season. Among them is 
a silver loving cup for the member taking the 
largest on a nine-thread line, a very difficult 
undertaking, as the majority of those who fish 
for them use from 15 to 24-thread lines on ac- 
count of the terrific strain necessary in playing 
a fish that will sometimes take nearly an hour 
to beach. This prize was won this year by Capt. 
Geo. W. Fennimore, president of the club, who 
on Sept. 18 at Harvey Cedars landed one which 
weighed 27 pounds 7 ounces. William N. Apple- 
gate on Sept. 18 at Seaside Park captured four, 
which weighed respectively : 24 pounds, 26 pounds 
8 ounces, 29 pounds 4 ounces and 29 pounds 14 
ounces, a total of 109 pounds 10 ounces. His 
prize for same is a split bamboo rod. Jack Clay- 


ton and Peter Post each caught three the same 
day. 

In regard to boat fishing, which was tried 
mainly in Barnegat Inlet, C. W. Feigenspan, the 
well-known brewer of Newark, easily carries 
off the honors. He, together with Mrs. Feigen- 
span, caught on four different occasions a total 
of thirteen. Mrs. Feigenspan is credited with 
six and also the two largest which weighed 40 
pounds each. The total catch weighed 424 
pounds, an average of nearly 32 pounds each. 

The methods generally used in boat fishing 
are different from that used in beach fishing. 
Moss bunkers are ground up and thrown over- 
board, which floats away in the current. This 
is called a “slick” by the fishermen and often 
times the fish will start to eat the morsels a 
mile or more distant, and follow it up until they 
reach the boat; that is, the source of supply. 
This method of fishing is called “chumming” 
and is a favorite way to catch bluefish and 
bonita. It is also employed to catch channel 
bass, the difference being that shedder crabs are 
used for bait for channel bass, and a hunk of 
mossbunker for bluefish and bonita. 

A peculiar feature identified with this season 
was the taking of quite a number of “baby” 
channel bass, two pounds and under, at numerous 
places along the coast as the following list will 
show: Barnegat City, James Buchanon, 1 pound 
4 ounces; Geo. A. Dorer, 1 pound 8 ounces; A. 
G. Olches, 1 pound 8 ounces and 2 pounds. 
Seaside Park, Dr. Henry J.- Off, 1 pound 8 
ounces; Waldo E. Rice, 1 pound 8 ounces; Mrs. 
W. H. Scott, 2 pounds, and from the Ocean 
Grove pier, Henry Viering, 1 pound 8 ounces. 

An incident of this kind has no precedent, 
as they generally spawn in Florida and other 
Southern waters, and as the indications are that 
they have spawned in adjacent waters, those 
qualified to judge have expressed the opinion 
that the anglers hereabouts can look forward to 
a large catch of medium sized channel bass next 
year. 

Seaside Park holds the record for largest 
number taken this season, viz.: forty-four fish, 
weighing (excluding the “baby” ones) a total 
of 1,248 pounds, or an average of 2934 pounds 
each. Barnegat City and the north point of 
Barnegat Inlet is credited with a total of fifteen 
fish, weighing 424 pounds, an average of 28% 
pounds each. Harvey Cedars reports a total of 
ten fish, weighing 290 pounds, an average of 29 
pounds each, and Beach Haven, one weighing 
21 pounds 8 ounces. Of nineteen taken in boats, 
all but two were caught in Barnegat Inlet. They 
weighed a total of 611 pounds, an average of 
over 32 pounds each. There is a possibility that 
they will be taken up to middle of October, but 
they generally make their departure earlier and 
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are next heard from in vicinity of Corson’s Inlet 


on their way south. 


The full list of catches as far as obtainable 


is as follows: 


Lbs. Oz. 
Sept. 3. Hoffman Allen ........seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 21 8 
SEASIDE PARK. 
Sept. G Wm. H. Shuster............cececceeeeees 24 4 
Sent. SE Wa, H. SiuStets veces ccscccsccvecesecces 21 10 
Sept. 8 Wm. H. Shuster............eeeeeeeeeeees 20 8 
Sept. & Wm. M. McCutcheon........---seeeeees 25 4 
Sept. & J. J. Yates......ccccesscceeeeceeeceeeeers 27 12 
Sept. 10. James = aah uae Kane a deer aw anehees 44 3 
Sept. 12. A. M. McReynolds......+-..-++++eeeeees 40 0 
Sept. 12. W. M. Shuster ......sscceecseeeeeeeeees 26 4 
Sept. 18. Gus Popken .......sseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 24 1 
sept. 13. Henry C. Rydell........+:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 26 10 
Sept. 13. Robert A. Inch......-..eeeeeeeeeeeeeere 25 15 
sept. 18. Tl C. Cameron.........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 31 9 
Sept. 13. W. W. Gilbert.........seeeceeeeeseeeeeee 24 0 
Sept. 18. David Curry ......cseeeseereeeeeeeeeeeee 20 8 
Sept. 14. B. Hawthorne .......-.-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 26 8 
Sept. 18. ick oe rrr 28 0 
Sept. 18. Jack Clayton ........seseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 30 12 
Sept. 18. Jack Clayton.........seseeeeceeeeeeereeee 31 6 
Sept. 18. Peter Post ..........+.+- mee 23 3 
Sept. 18. Peter Post ..........seeeeeeees eae 27 0 
Sept. 18. Peter Post .........sseeseeeceeeeees cee 27 2 
Sept. 18. Wm. N. Applegate.......ss.e-+eeeeeeeee 24 0 
Sept. 18. Wm. N. Applegate.........seeeeeeeeeeee 26 8 
Sept. 18. Wm. N. Applegate.......-.seeeeeeeeeeeee 29 14 
Sept. 18. Wm. N. Applegate........+--+eeeeeeeeeee 29 4 
Sept. 18. A. M. Zabriskie.........+sseeeeeeeeeeeee 33 12 
Sept. 18. Wm. H. Shuster..........-seeeeeeeeeeeee 21 0 
Sept. 18. Isaac _M. Noe.......ssceeseeececeeeeeeees 30 10 
Sept. 18. Dr. E. R. Keast.. ae eee 
Sept. 18. Thos. Nelson, a 33 3 
Sept. 18. Henry c Rydell. 26 0 
Sept. 18. Bela C, Clapp... 32 14 
sept. 18. Bela C. Clapp.. -- 29 4 
Sept. 19. Bela C. Clapp ..... o. eae 
sept. 19. Sidney T. Holt.... o ae 
Sept. 19. Wm. H. Shuster... +o ae 9 
Sept. 19. F. R. Lefferts........ -. 2 12 
Sept. 19. R. M. Helfenstein... io ae 
Sept. 21. Fred Alexander ..... oo 
Sept. 21. Bela C. Clapp...... ae 5 
sept. 22. Bela_C. Clapp.... «< oe 
Sept. 25. W. H. Scott....cccssessereceeccceeeeeeee 29 0 
Sept. 20. W. H. Scott..........sceeeeeseeceeeeeeee 29 3 
Sept. 26. Mrs. F. Brewer......-..seseeeeeeeeeeees 26 2 


Sept. 14. Matt Stralton ... 
Sept. 15. Sidney T. Holt... 
Sept. 16. Matt Stralton 
Sept. 17. Matt Stralton ; 
Sept. 18. Nelson Schoen ......sseeeeceeeeeeeeeees 30 11 
Sept. 18. Capt. G, W. Fenimore..............++++ 277 
Sept. 18. Geo. Winters .........ceeeeeeeeeeeeseeece 26 3 
Sept. 18. Jas. M. Gentle..........:.seceeeeeeesees 32 11 
Sept. 28. John F. Seger.........ssceesseeeeeeevere 27 0 
Sept. 23. C. W. Tamsley..........eceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 31 0 
BARNEGAT CITY. 
Sept. 18. Jas. Buchanon .........---eesceeeeereeee 20 0 
Sept. 14. Robt. T. Wiechert .............ceeeeeeee 26 0 
Sept. 15. L. C. Ketcham.........ccscccseccscccees 38 5 
Sept. 17. F, A. Kimbacker........-...0+sseeeeeees 34 0 
Sept. 17. F. H. Skidmore...........-+sesseeeeeees 32 0 
Sept. 20. F. > MING Onsen ackdeden yuandavers 26 0 
Sept. 20. F. Midas seas asad aiicewcavecenece 32 0 
Sept. 20. H. t irae co occecenccsdaciakscnuce 2 0 
Sept. 25. Albert G. Olches..:........eceeceseeeces 36 0 
Sept. 25 Geo. A, Dorer......-cscccecyecssccscees 26 8 
Sept. 25. Edward Cramer ......c.cseeeeeeeeeeeees 23 0 
Sept. 26. A. G. Olches........sseeceesscccccecscees 22 0 
NORTH POINT, BARNEGAT INLET. 

Sept. 14, Citas. TE, SO. isc cncccccscvccsscneccce 23 9 
Sept, 26. Feemes WHeEWeRon 6... .ccccccccesccvecss 30 0 
COMO. 

Sept. 8 Charles Ward ........cccessscsesccccvces 34 6 

‘ BOAT FISHING. 
BARNEGAT INLET. 
Sept. B7. FF. Fh. SMMC ccc cosivvccsescccccccse 2 0 
Sept. 18. F. H. Skidmore..... a 
Sept. 19. C. W. Feigenspan.. 33 0 
Sept. 19. C. W. Feigenspan.. 24 0 
Sept. 19. C. W. Feigenspan.. ae! Ce 
Sept. 19. C, W. Feigenspan.......... a 2 
Sept. 19. Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan.... a ae 
Sept. 19. Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan.... 26 0 
Sept. 20. Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan.... 26 0 
Sept. 20. Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan.. 39 8 
Sept. 20. Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan.. 40 0 
Sept. 22. Mrs, C. W. Feigenspan 40 0 
Sept. 22. C. W. Feigenspan. ee 
Sept: Gio Fe Aix Bae hs ois cose acacceccnescesssgecs 35 0 
Sept. 37. “N. Sullivan.......cscccccsscccscscceccecs 30 0 
Sept. 28. C.. W._ Feigenspan.......<...ccessccecsees 26 3 
Sept. 28. Mrs. C. W. Feigenspan............0000. 39 12 
ASBURY PARK. 
Sent. "SR SVG TAGE wi ccei evisics cvctewscs sets 34 6 
ALLENHURST. 
Sega’ Te 5 WR ieee cas hese vdevescdedecs 34 7 
The grand total shows eighty-nine fish, 


weighing a total of 2,595 pounds, 
of over 29 pounds each. 


BEACH HAVEN. 









HARVEY CEDARS. 














or an average 
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North -Shore Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The North Shore Casting Club, hav- 
ing finished a remarkably successful season, in 
which several new club records have been made, 
viz.: light tackle distance fly, 110 feet, Forsyth; 
half-ounce distance bait, 192 feet, Ellsworth; 
quarter-ounce distance bait, 129 feet, Ellsworth; 
salmon fly, 138 feet, Dorchester; will have the 


honor of acting as host to the National Amateur 
Casting Association first 
which will be held Oct. 
pool. 

The N. A. C. A. was formed to provide for 


annual tournament, 
3 and 4, 1913, at our 





MATT STRALTON AND HIS BIG ONE. 


the continuation of the casting game, for those 
who wished to participate in annual national 
tournaments, the participants therein to be 
amateurs. 

The N. S. C. C. appreciates the high honor 
conferred upon it by the N. A. C. A., and the 
entire membership is especially requested to be 
present at the tournament, and enter into as 
many events as is possible. 

You have entrusted the care of the club to 
the executive committee, which has fulfilled that 
trust to the fullest. Now, you as a member, 
must see that it is your plain duty to your club 
to help it entertain the N. A. C. A. 

C. O. DorcHEsTER, Sec’y-Treas. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Contest No. 8, held at Stow Lake, Saturday, 
Sept. 27; wind moderate, weather fair: 





ee No, 2, accuracy. per cent.: 
¢ WOR coveexe 98.48 WORE We ss dcdececciue 98.32 
C. iL Gardner........ 98.48 Je a a 
Dy le a saccascic 99.20 *C. G. Young 
Se: POPMOK. . ccveressves 98.12 


Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: 

Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 
Cc. G. Young.. er 98.20 98.14 
Cc. Gardner _ 





J. F.. Burgin... 97.52 98.50 98.21 
peer oe x S = 4 98.14 
S SRC cedievescccddmdes 4 98.48 
PE Ge EE Sidoadecscctdncses 98.44 98.50 98.47 
OT Ai OI ais dee sass cccccecs 98.44 98.40 98.42 






Event No. 4, %-ounce lure casting, per cent.: 


Co Gee ccccccas 96.1 E. A. Mocker......... 97.6 
C, FE Saeeeess,.c..55 93.6 eee re 96.8 
Ju FS Se ove. 5.7 SEL A. Moeker....<se 98.2 
Te: DEE: ecayescosicce 97.2 
ae No. 6, dry tly, accuracy, per cent.: 

C. Bh, Gea. census 95.13 E. ‘A. Mocker,...... 98.3 
E.. F.. BOG - isccsas 97.1 F. J. CoGpeti.cccccee 98.12 
S. Forbes..... dacdevaa 98.3 *E. A. Mocker ...... 98. 


3 
Judges, C. H. Gardner, F. J. Cooper, E. A. 
Mocker; Referee, C. G. Young; Clerk, E. O. 
Ritter. 


Contest No. 8, held at Stow Lake, Sunday, 
Sept. 28; wind variable, weather cloudy: 


Event No. 1, distance, feet: 








aie RI cn baccckcdarad dncgncsaectatesedsecesqenncsneaes wl 

Event No, 2, accuracy, per cent.: 
Boa Oe cdesdaceses 98.12 Dr. W. E. Brooks... 99.00 
Bi SURED nice cncccscc 98.28 Sam. Wells. ......:<e 98.44 
E. A. Mocker........ 98.24 C. H. Gardner....... 99.24 
P. M, Nippert........ 97.40 F. CNOG cacencaxs 99.20 
¢ é COUN. <0 0e2« See *P. M. Nippert....... 98 .32 
a 99.36 *Dr. W. E. Brooks.. 99.4 
C. H. Kewell......... 89.20 CC. G VOW cx. cccce 98.52 
Se ie I os « 50dees 99.00 E. A. Mocker........ 98.4 

Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: 

Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 

Pie MEE or eenuckeckaesdedeaes 96.44 98.00 97.22 
Dee dee OE «bc vevesnass ae 98.44 99.50 99.17 
ae (3 Sar 98.44 99.10 98.57 

i MENLO bipetviedbodadece 99.8 99.30 99.19 
he OE nengcacdadnosse 98.8 99.00 98.3 
ee Meee cccccnsecwedus 98.48 99.10 98.59 
i ee EE icdihdesccosmineses 97.20 99.10 98.15 
Ee Wa. DIOGO. oc ccecaceeses 98.12 99.10 98.41 
SR NOIID cioice scestvcccqcates 98.16 98.20 98.18 
Se SRR cr anicakedcascens 98.4 97.50 97.57 
De, BORGER oo cnc ss ieccewecsince 98.40 99.40 99.10 
Get. SO Siinceusdvwsccsocce 98 .56 99.00 98.58 
. Say SS a ee 98.36 99.50 99.13 

Event No. 4, %-ounce lure casting, per cent.: 
| ae A” he 93.7 ee 6 
A. Sperry ... eee C. H, Gardner... 2 
E. A. Mocker. a ee 6 
P. M. Nippert. . hh eee of 
eee *P. M. Nippert al 
BONO Scncccoccses *Dr. W. E. Brooks.. 96.8 
ee 96. Gs VOtias 6.63. 95.9 
eS ee 6 *E. A. Mocker....... 98.5 
Dr. W. E. Brooks... 95.2 

Event No. 5, lave casting, average, feet: 
Dy -.. Nipgetts.6c0.s. 10 CONVO chor cnawceas 133 
ir EE ndasscenuneoces 142 C. 3. Gaedter........ 116 
C. iH. Kewell.......... 128 ae ae ee 79 
i We ERS io. cctn cues a a: Se eee 132 

Event No. 6, we fly, accuracy, per cent. 
FP. V. Bell. ~- 8H Dr. W, E. Boocio. -- %.9 
A. Sperry - 7. Sam Wells ........... 99.6 
E. A. Mocker. = We C. H. Gardner........ 96.4 
P. M. Nippert. a a ee ae 97.14 
Si ee ; *Dr. W. E. Brooks.. 98 
C. H. Kewell %E. A. Mocker....... 98 
J. F. Burgin 

Event N , long distance, feet: 
F. V. Bel See Welle 2c. cjeencss 91 
S. Forbes . 





*Re-entries. 


Longest cast, long distance, half-ounce lure— 
J. F. Burgin, 175 feet. 

Longest cast, long distance fly, light tackle— 
Sam Wells, or feet. 

Judges, Stanley Forbes, F. J. Cooper, F. V. 
Bell; Referee, C. G. Young; Clerk, E. O. Ritter. 





Blow On, Northwind! 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


Blow on, north wind! 
I do not fear thy chilly blast 
As sobbing o’er the barren fields 
When safe behind the walls that shield 
Me from the winds that passed. 


Blow on, north wird! 

Howl taournfully around the gables, 
For I doth love thy saddened voice, 
Tho’ "twere a slighted choice 

From out the fables. 


Blow on, north wind! 
Within, the fire’s cheerful glow 
Casts figures on the study floor, 
And flickers on the rough wood door, 
Now dancing high, now low! 


Blow, chill north wind! 

Drive the rich snow in wayward drift, 
While in the midst of my reverie, 
Comes to me many a memory, 

As the scenes unfold and shift. 
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Game Birds in New York State 


O those who love the birds simply from an 
T esthetic standpoint, to the student who 
wishes to become more familiar with the 
birds, or to the naturalist desiring to make a 
scientific study of the mysteries of bird migra- 
tion, there is no better vantage point than along 
the shore of Lake Ontario. It is the main line 
of flight, the aerial highway, of both land and 
water birds in going to and returning from 
their nesting grounds to the North. Some 
species of land birds fly directly across the 
lake, but the great bulk of them follow close- 
ly along the shore. In the spring their flight is 
from west to east, and in the fall it is the re- 
verse. 

There are over two hundred species of birds 
which may be looked for regularly along Lake 
Ontario during the time of migration, besides 
about twenty other species which may occas- 
ionally be found, and twelve which have been 
recorded but a few times, and are very rare. 
Then also there is always the possibility of find- 
ing something new. 

There is but a short period between the time 
when the ice first begins to show signs of break- 
ing up in the spring and the freezing again in 
the late fall but what some species of birds are 
migrating. Hardly have the late spring migrants 
all passed north before some species are begin- 
ning to return on their southern journey. The 
past spring the loons were still seen on the 
lake up to the 15th of June. The bulk of the 
ring-billed and herring gulls did not leave until 
about the 20th of June. By the first of July the 
bronzed grakles were beginning to be seen in 
small flocks, and by the 11th the barn swallows 
were gathering in the marshes at evening to 
roost. Most of the young red-winged blackbirds 
had begun to leave the marshes by the 15th. As 
early as the 17th of July the black-crowned 
night herons began to appear, and by the 23d 
they were seen daily. They usually continue to 
straggle along until the latter part of September, 
when the few remaining ones leave for the 
South. 

A few semi-palmated plover and lesser yel- 
lowlegs appeared on July 26. At this time these 
birds had already covered many hundred miles 
of their journey south, as they breed in the far 
north, from the James Bay region almost to the 
Arctic coast. The semi-palmated plover is one 
of the commonest species in the fall, and its 
migrations cover a longer period than any of 
the other shore birds. They are usually found 
along the lake from the latter part of July until 
the 1st of October. 

On the 28th day of July there was a large 
flight of shore birds. Lesser yellowlegs, semi- 
palmated plover, least and semi-palmated sand- 
pipers appeared very commonly, together with a 
large flock of pectoral sandpipers, or “grass 
snipe.” All remained more or less common up 
to Sept. 1, when the lesser yellowlegs began to 
leave and the greater yellowlegs to take their 
place. By the 29th of July the Bartramian sand- 
pipers, or “upland plover’ as they are known 
to most sportsmen, had begun their long journey 
to the plains of Argentina, where they spend the 
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winter. They appeared regularly up to the 14th 
of August, when the main flight had passed. 
This bird breeds in a few favorable localities 
in Monroe county. 

Quite a number of Wilson snipe have been 
seen about the marshes throughout the summer, 
and no doubt some have nested here. A soli- 
tary turnstone was seen on July 29. The first 
golden plover was seen on Aug. 6, and the first 
black-bellied plover on the 8th. 

On the 5th of August a few Western sand- 
pipers made their appearance, and since then 
they have been seen occasionally up to the Ist 
of September. In general appearance they are 
very much like the semi-palmated sandpiper, the 
little sandpiper so common along the lake shore 
during August, but they are of a darker and 
more rusty color and have a longer and stouter 
bill. This western variety breeds in the north- 
west coast region of Alaska. During their fall 
migration some of them take an overland trip 
to the Atlantic coast, a few stopping en route 
along the shore of Lake Ontario. Those diminu- 
tive sandpipers, hardly larger than sparrows, at 
this early date, were already more than 3,000 
miles in an air line from their breeding grounds. 
The power of flight and the long distances cov- 
ered by some of the shore birds during their 
migrations are truly marvelous. 

A few Baird and white-rumped sandpipers 
have been seen, but they are never very com- 
mon. But very few sanderlings have yet ap- 
peared, the main flight occurring during the lat- 
ter part of September and the fore part of 
October. 

Three species of shore birds were observed 
that are of rare or unusual occurrence in West- 
ern New York—the Hudsonian curlew, willet 
and knot. A single Hudsonian curlew was seen 
on July 28 and four willet on Aug. 9g A single 
willet was seen on Aug. 24, and it remained 
near the same locality for a number of days. 
Possibly it was a straggler from those previous- 
ly seen. Willet are fairly common on the 
Atlantic coast, more so in the South, but their 
occurrence on Lake Ontario is very rare. A 
single specimen of the knot (T7ringa canutus) 
appeared on Aug. 27 and remained for several 
days. This species was formerly fairly common 
along the Atlantic coast during migration, but 
there are very few instances of its having been 
found in Western New York, and its occurrence, 
with that of the willet, are very rare bird rec- 
ords for Monroe county. The knot breeds far 
into the Arctic regions, both in America and 
in the Old World. In America it migrates south 
in winter to the extreme southern part of South 
America. Its scientific name Canutus pertains 
to Canute, King of Denmark, with whom this 
bird was a favorite. 

A blue goose, one of the rarest of the larger 
waterfowl to visit this locality, was recorded 
here April 5. There are but six records of its 
having ever been observed before in this State, 
four of which are from Long Island and two 
from the eastern part of the State, which leaves 
this as the only record of the occurrence of this 
species in Western New York. . 


Gallinules, or mud hens, are more plentiful 
this season than for a number of years, and 
numerous broods of young are to be found in 
nearly all the marshes along the lake. There 
was unusually high water in the lake this year, 
and as a result the marshes and flats have been 
flooded, making ideal conditions for marsh or 
shore birds. 

Blackduck have been quite common through- 
out the season, and no doubt some have nested 
here. Some good sized flocks of ducks are now 
coming in, and there will no doubt be some 
good shooting when the season opens. The 
early ducks are more plentiful now than they 
have been for some time past. 

Bird life in general has been very plentiful 
along the lake this season, and the prospects for 
an early increase in the ranks of our feathered 
friends are very bright. 


A Field For Naturalists. 


Corpus Curistr, Texas, Sept. 18—Editar 
Forest and Stream: This is a good game coun- 
try. If I knew the correct names of the fish 
and game to be found here, I would make out 
a list, but I only know the local names, and 
they are generally incorrect. Roseate spoonbills 
are called flamingoes; avocets are called tilters; 
cormorants are water turkeys; coots are poule 
d’eaws, etc. In the winter there are myriads of 
waterfowl from the North, ranging from teal 
down to swan in size, and from the jacksnipe 
to the trumpeter crane. We have no end to 
the varieties of fish, of which I know the names 
of only the common kinds, such as_ redfish, 
sheepshead, flounder, pompano, trout (weakfish), 
Spanish mackerel, perch, drums, grand ecaille, 
jewfish (for which I would like to know the 
proper name), stingray, croaker, sharks, gars, 
sawfish, porpoises, etc. 

We have a new fish for these waters called 
a pike. It is similar in shape and appearance 
to the alligator gar, but it is a salt water fish 
entirely. I never before heard of a salt water 
pike. Sam. M. JoHNsoN. 


Drumming of Spruce Partridge. 


Tue Canada grouse is commonly known in 
Canada as the “spruce partridge.” It is a beau- 
tiful bird, especially the cock, and is naturally 
quite tame and easily domesticated. It is alto- 
gether different in this last respect from the 
ruffed grouse, or ‘birch partridge.” The drum- 
ming of the ruffed grouse has at various times 
served as a subject of animated discussion in 
these columns, but we do not remember to have 
seen the drumming of the Canadian grouse re- 
ferred to, except on one occasion by our cor- 
respondent, Penobscot. One of our New Bruns- 
wick correspondents who is a professional trap- 
per, says the sound is produced by the cock bird 
flying almost perpendicularly in the air against 
some spruce bush. He says: “I have often 
heard and seen them, though the noise can 
hardly be called drumming. It is thus the sound 
produced which calls the bird of the other sex.” 
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A Proclamation 


EREAS, an Act of Congress, aegeewse March fourth, ninetéen hundred - 
WV thirteen, entitled “An Act making appropriations for the Department © 

Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen” (37 Stat., 847), contains provisions as follows: 


All wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, rail, 
wild pigeons, and all other migratory game and insectivorous birds which in 
their northern and southern migrations pass through or do not remain per- 
manently the entire year within the borders of any State or ‘Territory, shall 
hereafter be deemed to be within the custody and protection of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and — not be destroyed or taken contrary to 
regulations hereinafter provided therefor. ‘ ; 

e The Department of Aecioutune is hereby authorized and directed to adopt 
suitable regulations to give effect to the previous paragraph by prescribing and 
fixing closed seasons, having due regard to the zones of temperature, breeding 
habits and times and line of migratory flight, thereby enabling the department 
to select and designate suitable districts for different portions of the country, 
and it shall be unlawful to shoot or by any device kill or seize and capture migratory 
birds within the protection of this law during said closed seasons, and any 
person who shall violate any of the provisions or regulations of this law for the 
protection of migratory birds shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined 
not more than $100 or imprisoned not more than ninety days, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 3 : F : 

The Department of Agriculture, after the preparation of said regulations, 
shall cause the same to be made public, and shall allow a period of three 
months in which said regulations may be examined and considered before 
final adoption, permitting, when deemed proper, public hearings thereon, and 
after final adoption shall cause the same to be engrossed and submitted to the 
President of the United States for approval: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to affect or interfere with the local laws of 
the States and Territories for the protection of nonmigratory game or other 
birds resident and breeding within their borders, nor to prevent the States and 
Territories from enacting laws and regulations to promote and render efficient 
the regulations of the Department of Agriculture provided under this statute. 


WuHereas, the Department of Agriculture has duly prepared suitable regulations 
to give effect to the foregoing provisions of said Act and after the preparation ot 
said regulations has caused the same to be made public and has allowed a period 
of three months in which said regulations might be examined and considered before 
final adoption, and has permitted public hearings thereon; ; 

And, WHEREAS, the Department of Agriculture has adopted the regulations here- 
inafter set forth and after final adoption thereof has caused the same to be engrossed 
and submitted to the President of the United States for approval; ; , 

Now, (CHEREFORE, ], Wooprow WILson, President of the United States of 
America, by authority in me vested do hereby proclaim and make known the [ol- 
lowing regulations for carrying into effect the foregoing provisions of said Act: 


Regulation 1. Definitions. 


For the purposes of these regulations the following shall be considered migratory 
ame birds: 

. (a) Anatide or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, geese, and swans. 

(b) Gruide or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes. 

(c) Rallidz or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and other rails. 

(d) Limicole or shore birds, including avocets, curlew, dowitchers, godwits, 
knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plover, sandpipers, snipe, stilts, surf birds, turn- 
stones, willet, woodcock, and yellow legs. 

(e) Coiumbide or pigeons, including doves and wild pigeons. : 

For the purposes tus regulations the following shall be considered migratory 
insectivorous birds: . 

(f) Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, cuckoos, flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, 
humming birds, kinglets, martins, meadowlarks, nighthawks or bull bats, nuthatches, 
orioles, robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, warblers, 
waxwings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, and wrens, and all other perching birds 
which feed entirely or chiefly cn insects. 


Regulation 2. Closed Season at Night. 


A daily closed season on all migratory game and insectivorous birds shall extend 
from sunset to sunrise. 


Regulation 3. Closed Season on Insectivorous Birds. 


A closed season on migratory insectivorous birds shall continue to December 
51, 1918, and each year thereafter shall begin January 1 and continue to December 31, 
both dates inclusive, provided that nothing in this »r any other of these regulations 
shall be construed to prevent the issue of permits for collecting birds for scientific 
purposes in_accordance with the laws and regulations in force in the respective 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia; and provided: further, that the 
closed season on reedbirds or ricebirds in Maryland, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina shall begin November 1 and end August 31 next following, 
both dates inclusive. 


Regulation 4. Five-Year Closed Seasons on Certain Game Birds. 


A closed season shall continue until September 1, 1918, on the following migra- 
tory game birds: Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhill, and whooping cranes, 
swans, curlew, and all shore birds except the black-breasted and golden plover, 
Wilson or jack snipe, woodcock, and the greater and lesser yellowlegs. 

A closed season shall also continue until September 1, 1918, on wood ducks in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, California, Oregon, and Washington; on rails 
in California and Vermont; and on woodcock in Illinois and Missouri. 


Regulation 5. Closed Season on Certain Navigable Rivers. 


A closed season shall continue between Pree! 1 and December 31, both dates 
inclusive, of each year, on all migratory birds passing over or at rest on any of the 
waters of the main streams of the following navigable rivers, to wit: The Mississippt 
Kiver between Minneapolis, Minn., and Memphis, Tenn.; and the Missouri River 
between Bismarck, N. Dak., and Nebraska City, Nebr.; and on the killing or cap- 
ture of any of such birds on or over the shores of any of said rivers, or at any point 
within the limits aforesaid, from any boat, raft, or other device, floating or other- 
wise, in or on any such waters. 
Regulation 6. Zones. 

The following zones for the protection of migratory game and insectivorous birds 
are hereby established: 

Zone No. 1, the breeding zone, comprising States lying wholly or in part north 
of latitude 40° and the Ohio River and including Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode [sland. Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington— 
25 States. 

Zone No. 2, the wintering zone, comprising States lying wholly or in part south 
of latitude 40° and the Ohio River and including Delaware, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 





Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah—23 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Regulation 7. Construction. 


For the purposes of regulations 8 and 9, each period of time therein prescribed 
as a closed season shall be construed to include the first day and to exclude the 
last day thereof. 


Regulation 8. Closed Seasons in Zone No. 1. 


Closed seasons in Zcne No. 1 shall be as follows: 

Waterfowl.—The closed season on waterfowl shall be between December 16 and 
September 1 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Massachusetts the closed season shall be between January 1 
and September 15. 

In New York, except Long Island, the closed season shall be between De- 
cember 16 and September 16. 

On Long Island and in Oregon and Washington the closed season shall be 
between January 16 and Uctober 1. 

In New Jersey the closed season shall be between February 1 and Novem- 
ber 1; and 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin the closed season 
shall be between December 1 and September 7. 

Rails.—The closed season on rails, coots, and gallinules shall be between Decem- 
ber 1 and_ September 1 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: 1n Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island the 
closed season shall be between December 1 and August 15. 

In Connecticut, Michigan, and New York, and on Long Island the closed 
season shall be between December 1 and September 16. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin the closed sea- 
son shall be between December 1 and September 7;-and 

In Oregon and Washington the closed season shall be between January 16 
and October 1. 

Woodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be between December 1 and 
October 1 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey the closed 
season shall be between December 1 and October 10. 

In Rhode Island the closed season shall be between December 1 and No- 
vember 1; and 

In Pennsylvania and on Long Island the closed season shal] be between 
December 1 and October 15. 

Shore birds——The closed season on black-breasted and golden plover, jacksnipe 
or Wilson snipe, and greater and lesser yellowlegs shall be between December 16 
and September 1 next following, except as follows: 

Exceptions: In Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
on Long Island the closed season shall be between December 1 and August 16. 

In New York, except Long Island, the closed season shall be between De- 
cember 1 and September 16. 

In Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin the closed 
season shall be between December 1 and September 7; and 

In Oregon and Washington the closed season shall be between December 16 
and October 1. 


Regulation 9. Closed Seasons in Zone No. 2. 
Closed seasons in Zone No. 2 shail be as follows: 
W’aterfowl.—The closed season on waterfowl shall be between January 16 and 
October 1 next following, except as follows: 
_ Exceptions: _In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, the closed season shall be between February 
1 and November 1. 
In the District of Columbia, Kansas, New Mexico, and West Virginia the 
closed season shall be between December 16 and September 1. 
In Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina the closed season shall be between 
February 16 and November 20. 
In Missouri and Nevada the closed season shall be between January 1 and 
September 15; and 
In Arizona and California the closed season shall be between February 1 and 
October 15. 
Rails.—The closed season on rails, coots, and gallinules shall be between Decem- 
ber 1 and_ September 1 next following, except as follows: 
Exceptions: In Tennessee and Utah the closed season shall be between 
December 1 and October 1. 
In Missouri the closed season shall be between January 1 and September 15, 
— Louisiana the closed season shall be between February 1 and November 1; 
an 
In Arizona and California the closed season on coots shall be between Feb- 
ruary 1 and “ctober 15. 
Woodcock.—The closed season on woodcock shall be between January 1 and 
November 1, except as follows: : 7 
Exceptions: In Delaware and Louisiana the closed season shall be between 
January 1 and November 15. 
In West Virginia the closed season shall be between December 1 and Octo- 
ber T; and 
In Georgia the closed season shall be between January 1 and December 1. 
Shore birds.—The closed season on black-breasted and golden plover, jacksnipe 
or Wilson snipe, and greater and lesser yellowlegs shall be between December 16 and 
September 1, next following, except as follows: 
Exceptions: In Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina the closed season shall 
be between February 1 and November 20. 
In Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
between February 1 and November 1. 
In Tennessee the closed season shall be between December 16 and October 1. 
In Arizona and California the closed season shall be between February 1 and 
October 15; and . 
In_Utah the closed season on snipe shall be between December 16 and Oc- 
tober 1, and on plover and yellowlegs shall be until September 1, 1918. 


Regulation 10. Hearings. 


Persons recommending changes in the regulations or desiring to submit evi- 
dence in person or by attorney as to the necessity for such changes should make 
application to the Secretary of Agriculture. Whenever possible, hearings will be 
arranged at central points, and due notice thereof given by publication or otherwise 
as may be deemed appropriate. Persons recommending changes should be prepared 
to show the necessity for such action and to submit evidence other than that based 
on reasons of personal convenience or a desire to kill game during a longer open 
season. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of October in the. 
year of our Lord oné thousand nine hundred and thirteen and 
of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 
and thirty-eighth, 


lexas the closed season shall be 


[Sear] 


Wooprow WItson. 
By the President: ON 
W. J. Bryan, 
Secretary of State. 
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a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest anv Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


’ GAME CONDITIONS. 


Numerous States are restocking preserves 
with elk and other big game. In the effort to 
protect this game, Pennsylvania, Vermont, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin have protected elk for 
a term of years, and in Massachusetts, where 
a few moose have escaped from the Blue Moun- 
tain Forest Reserve into the adjoining wood- 
lands, a perpetual close season for moose has 
been provided in the hope that this area may 
eventually be restocked from this nucleus. 

During the year eighteen States created 
game. preserves, fourteen in the United States 
and four in Manitoba. In Washington the 
county game commissioners were authorized to 
create game preserves, not to include more than 
three townships in a county, and the authorities 
of Michigan, Ohio and Vermont were authorized 
to establish game preserves by contract on .pri- 
vate lands. 

One of the marked features of the legisla- 
tion of the year was the unusual progress in the 
establishment of bird and game refuges. By 
executive order four national bird reserves were 
created, the Aleutian Reservation, containing the 
entire chain of Aleutian Islands, in Alaska, and 
the smaller reservations of Walker Lake in 
Arkansas, Petit Bois Island on the ceast of 
Alabama, and Anaho Island in Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada, thus bringing the total number of na- 
tional bird reservations up to sixty-four. Re- 
cently the Niobrara Bird Reservation has been 
enlarged and stocked with a herd of buffalo, elk 
and deer. 

A number of changes in laws protecting big 
game were made during the year. Colorado 
and North Dakota prohibited all killing of deer 
for a term of years, and Saskatchewan has pro- 
vided a close season throughout the year for 
all big game south of latitude 52 degrees. Laws 
protecting does at all seasons were enacted , in 
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Florida, Nevada and Wyoming. The deer sea- 
sons were shortened from two weeks to two 
months in Utah, Wyoming and Quebec. New 
Hampshire lengthened the season two weeks in 
Coos county, Vermont ten days, and Massachu- 
setts opened the season in the few closed coun- 
ties, thus permitting shooting throughout the 
State. 

Wyoming and Montana, heretofore afford- 
ing the principal hunting for elk and sheep, have 
recentiy limited the hunting area to a few coun- 
ties in each State, where the seasons have usual- 
ly been shortened. Wyoming has adopted the 
innovation of allowing the killing of female elk 
only under ordinary resident licenses and re- 
quiring licensees to obtain a special $15 license 
to kill a bull or an additional cow. 

The most important changes in seasons are 
due to the passage of the Federal law protect- 
ing migratory birds, appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. Under the regulations proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture, spring shooting is 
entirely eliminated, and the seasons materially 
shortened in several States. 

Restriction of hunting and greater unifor- 
mity of laws is the general trend of State legis- 
lation in the matter of seasons. Florida repealed 
all local game laws and made the seasons uni- 
form throughout the State and the passage of 
a measure in Wisconsin adopting the same open- 
ing date for upland game as is in force in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota illustrates the fact. 

New York placed a close season on quail 
for five years, and Kansas added both quail and 
prairie chickens to the close season list until 
1918. Ohio suspended hunting of quail, ruffed 
grouse and doves for two years. Pennsylvania 
eliminated the open season on doves, kildeer, 
plover and blackbirds, while Utah extended com- 
plete protection to doves, swans and all shore 
birds except snipe. The trend of legislation 
during the last year has been toward lengthening 
the close season. 

Delaware shortened the season on ducks a 
month and on geese two weeks; Indiana cur- 
tailed the season six weeks on doves and ten 
days on quail and ruffed grouse; Michigan, six- 
teen days on woodcock; and Missouri, one month 
on quail; Oregon shortened the season forty-five 
days on doves and pigeons, six weeks on shore 
birds, rail and geese, and west of the Cascades 
curtailed the season on ducks seventeen days. 
New Jersey shortened the open season twenty- 
six days on upland game and nineteen days on 
woodcock, while Pennsylvania cut down the 
woodcock season two weeks. In Utah, forty-five 
days were taken off the open season on sage 
hens and in Wyoming one month was subtracted 
on sage grouse and two months on sage hen and 
geese. 


SOME NOVEL GAME LAWS. 


Ouio and Pennsyivania now require hunters 
to wear a badge conspicuously exposed, bearing 
the number of their hunting license, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

Hunters are required by the authorities of 
Manitoba to wear a white coat or sweater and 
cap, while those who hunt for big game in 
Saskatchewan must wear a complete outer suit 
and cap of white. 

Maine, New Jersey, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Mississippi, Louisiana, Minnesota and 
Wyoming prohibit the use of silencers. Con- 
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necticut has provided that any hunter who shall 
injure a fence or let down a bar without re- 
placing it shall forfeit his hunting license and 
the license privilege for two years. 

Connecticut, Pennsylvania and British Co- 
lumbia require license applicants under sixteen 
years of age to furnish the written consent of 
parent or guardian. Vermont has a similar re- 
striction for those under fifteen, and Oregon 
does not permit children under fourteen years 
old to hunt except on the premises of their 
parents, relatives or guardians. 


MIGRATORY BIRD BILL SIGNED. 


THE proclamation of the President approv- 
ing the regulations for the protection of migra- 
tory birds, prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture, was signed on Oct. 1, and the regula- 
tions are now in effect. 

A comprehensive plan for the enforcement 
of the new law has been made, but the details 
have not yet been fully worked out. Briefly 
this plan contemplates the division of the coun- 
try into thirteen districts, each in charge of an 
experienced inspector and a force of about 200 
picked men selected by the State warden de- 
partments. 

The new law provides only for close sea- 
sons, and as the seasons are now open, or shortly 
will be in nearly all the States, the new regu- 
lations can now be put into force to better ad- 
vantage than at any other time of the year. 

The task of putting the new law into effect 
concerns every State in the Union and is one 
of the greatest ever attempted in the history of 
game protection. 

The new law relates only to close seasons 
and violations in most cases involve also viola- 
tions of the State law. A hunter shooting out 
of season may also have violated the provisions 
of the State law as to seasons, license, bag 
limits or in other ways. 

The new regulations contain several novel 
features such as prohibiting hunting on certain 
navigable rivers, shooting after sunset and pro- 
tecting certain birds for five years. Several of 
these features are likely to be misunderstood 
and may arouse opposition. In such cases prob- 
ably the department will not resort to extreme 
measures until the public has had time to be- 
come fully informed as to the regulations. 

Arrests for technical violations under the 
law or regulations will not be made at present. 

The Biological Survey is using every effort 
to spread broadcast the new regulations, and 
ForEST AND STREAM readers are urged to ac- 
quaint themselves thoroughly with the complete 
bill in another column. 


EXPLANATION. 


WE didn’t forget ’em, nor yet did we inten- 
tionally arouse your interest in ’em, and then 
Icave ’em out. The fact is, the unusual amount 
of imperative game conditions material cramped 
the columns to such an extent we had to save 
for this issue some of the good things intended 
for the last issue, i. e.: “Game Birds in New 
York State,” real stuff, every bit; “Deer Hunt- 
ing in Louisiana,” the trip you'll want to take; 
and “The Flight of the Little Gray Coots,” a 
duck story that will hit you in more places than 
a charge of No. 8 at fifty yards. The next 


~ hour will be a dandy for you. 
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NENT the duck malady in and around 
Salt Lake Valley, it is now about four 
years since this unfortunate illness ap- 

peared among our water fowl, and since its 
inception, we have had and made some interest- 
ing observations and experiments which have 
some apparent foundation and merit; in fact, 
enough to justify at this time a résumé of the 
work done. When this malady made its ap- 
pearance among our ducks and geese in Salt 
Lake Valley our birds died by the thousands, 
literally strewing the sloughs and preserves with 
carcasses. Quite naturally our first impulse was 
to remove the dead ones and fumigate as best 
we could. All sorts of theories, opinions and 
causes were assigned and the probability of its 
being cholera similar to chicken cholera found 
much favor with many of us, and not being 
familiar with the diseases of the feathered tribe 
we simply had to grope in the darkness. Among 
expedients adopted was the sending of carcasses 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., for bacteriological examination, and 
while waiting for their analysis, the work of 
fumigating and clearing up the grounds was 
done. Among other things we did was to take 
about two hundred “sick birds” (ducks and 
geese) and place them in a large enclosure with 
a supply of good, fresh water from an-artesian 
well, clean and new food and the result was 
that 98 per cent. of these birds recovered in 
due time and flew away. The Bear River Duck 
Club treated a large number in a similar manner 
with equally good results as did the State Fish 
and Game Department. 

I had the pleasure last month of viewing 
one of these flocks at the country home of one 
of the gentlemen and I never saw cleaner or 
nicer birds than were on these ponds. About 
this time the pathologists at Washington ren- 
dered their report and stated that the disease 
was “Coccidiosis” (a disease of fowl very com- 
mon in Rhode Island and vicinity among quail, 
turkey, etc., very persistent and thus far seem- 
ingly impossible to eradicate or cure). We were 
then up against a stone wall seemingly, a diag- 
nosis of “coccidiosis” and no known remedy— 
truly the outlook of the Salt Lake duck hunter 
was gloomy indeed; but with the indomitable 
spirit of a Yankee, we persevered. We dried 
our grounds, burned. the tules and_ grass, 
sprinkled lime, buried and burned the carcasses 
by the wagon and boat load, and each year the 
dreaded sickness returned about the middle of 
July. Each year it abated about the middle of 
September—i. e.. to a very great extent—and 
by the middle of the duck season it had pretty 
well cleared up. Occasional sick birds were 
seen and found, but the big end of the sick ones 
slowly disappeared, and by Jan. 1 it was prac- 
tically unknown. About this time we sent more 
birds to Washington, and it was reported to 
us that one California Club had a similar ex- 
perience. We were then informed that the 
diagnosis of “coccidiosis” was wrong; that in 
none of the subsequent examinations were they 
able to find that micro organism; that its pres- 
ence in the first bird examined was merely co- 
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incidental. They further stated that they were 
unable to isolate or find any micro organism, 
which was constantly present in all the birds, 
but that in each case they did find a severe irri- 
tation of the intestines of all birds, and similar 
diseased condition in all of the birds examined. 
They then experimented with cultures made 
from the diseased birds, in an effort to estab- 
lish or disprove the “contagious phase” of 
the disease. They then injected some of these 
cultures into the abdominal cavity of some 
healthy ducks, under the skin of others and 
finally “fed” it as part of the food to others, 
but in every instance the cultures produced no 
effect whatever on the healthy birds so used. 
These experiments thus eliminated absolutely 
the contagious feature, showing that it was not 
communicable, nor of the character of a trans- 
missible disease; but they thought tat the irri- 
tation within the intestines was produced by 
sulphuric acid thrown into the streams by the 
sugar and canning factories. (We have since 
learned that rather a large quantity of sulphur 
is thrown out in the waste from these factories— 
used in the process of sugar manufacture.) 

At this time some of the California people 
experimented along this line of thought by 
feeding some of their ducks with a food con- 
taining small quantities of sulphuric acid with 
the result that they produced the same disease, 
and upon withdrawing the sulphuric acid, the 
birds immediately recovered. We then began 
to look around our vicinity for possible sources 
of contamination, and as we pursued: our in- 
vestigations we learned that the cattle at one 
of the Ogden factories were ill. The keeper 
there upon learning of the sickness of the ducks 
conducted some post-mo:tem examinations on 
his own hook and found the diseased condition 
in their intestines to be similar to that found 
in the ducks. He then fenced the cattle off 
from feeding on the marsh and drinking the 
water thrown out by the sugar factory, and the 
cattle got well. In due time thereafter high 
water raised upon the waste water and marsh, 
again giving the cattle access to it, and they 
again developed the disease, whereupon he re- 
moved his fence again, so as to exclude the 
cattle from the pond. The cattle all recovered 
promptly, whereas prior to this time—i. e., since 
the cattle were allowed access to that food 
—they lost 2 per cent. of stock each year. 
This affliction among the cattle, however, we 
consider as coincidental, and merely because it 
so happened that the same element, sulphur or 
sulphuric acid, entered into their food. The 
ducks and geese, however, that feed at the 
mouth of this river along which the factory was 
located, died by the thousands. Now whether 
or not all the contamination troubling the birds 
at this location came from this factory I am not 
prepared to say. At any rate, the similarity of 
the disease among the cattle and the ducks 
there, with ours in and around Salt Lake City, is 
so plain that further discussion becomes un- 
necessary. 

After the sulphuric acid theory was ‘an- 
nunciated, we set about to make a few analyses 


of our own. We gathered the paunches of 
cattle dying in and around Salt Lake, and had 
the chemists at the State University make ex- 
aminations and in each instance found traces of 
sulphuric acid in the stomach contents. They 
then made an analysis of the water in the 
streams going into the duck grounds and also 
found traces of sulphuric acid. We then set 
out to learn where all his sulphur was coming 
from, and in conversation one day with an en- 
gineer of one of the large smelters, he told me 
of their investigations in reference to the ill- 
ness among the cattle and stock in the valley, 
and also as to the quantity of sulphur emitted 
from the smelter stacks in twenty-four hours, 
and the amazing amount of three hundred tons 
of sulphur is thrown out daily from one smelter 
alone. I then learned the “form” of sulphur 
emitted and proceeded to work out the chemical 
equation, and it was then very plain as to the 
source of the chemical irritant that made our 
ducks sick. The sulphur leaves the smelter 
stack as sulphur dioxide, immediately combining 
with one atom of oxygen, becoming sulphur tri- 
oxide. Sulphur having great affinity for water 
cr moisture, combines with the first it meets, 
and is immeditely converted into sulphuric acid. 

Viz:—SO.+0=SO;+ H:O=H: SO, or sul- 
phuric acid. Here then was a very plain solu- 
tion of our difficulty; every critter, horse, cow, 
calf or chicken in this valley feeding upon foods 
or grass exposed to these smelter fumes soon 
developed a dysentery. Why, to even chase a 
cow or horse across a ten-acre field after eating 
this sulphur tainted food, and his bowels moved 
so fast that you would imagine that they had 
taken a whole keg of castor oil. These same 
critters that feed constantly upon this tainted 
grass and hay soon grow thin and emaciated, a 
constant looseness of the bowels, and finally die. 
Even poultry allowed to feed in the barnyard 
and fields exposed to these fumes soon dies as 
a result of the sulphur or sulphuric acid taken 
with the food. Even last winter a lady nearby 
informed us that if she turned her chickens out 
in the barnyard or field, she would lose them, 
but so long as she kept them under a good roof, 
she was not troubled by so great a mortality 
among her flock, but that it was surely fatal to 
her brood if they were allowed to roam at will 
over the farm. Now, here is a clinical history 
and picture that the layman can understand as 
well as a physician. Our ducks have such a 
profuse dysentery that in one week’s time they 
are like a razorback hog, the cattle showing the 
same symptoms, the poultry as well, and when 
we remove the ducks and geese from the infected 
waters they all get well. What can be more 
plain? 

About this time the U. S. Weather Bureau 
became interested in the subject, and after due 
investigation published a series of articles en- 
titled, “Following the Snake Trails in Salt Lake,” 
and confirmed the above theory to the fullest © 
extent. The reader is respectfully referred to 
the articles above mentioned by J. Cecil Alter, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
the January and February issues of “Mines and 
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Methods” for a complete history of the observa- 
tions made by the Weather Bureau in substantia- 
tion of this theory. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau even goes fur- 
ther and points out the smoke trails through 
the valley and shows just how the particles of 
sulphur are carried promiscuously through the 
entire Salt Lake Valley. Quoting from its 
articles it says: “Careful observations have 
shown that the smelter smoke is blown against 
every foot of mountain surface on all sides of 
the basin like Salt Lake Valley practically every 
day, and a record of the U. S. Weather Bifreau 
shows that usually there are no more than three 
days a month when the smelter smoke is not 
mixed over all parts of the valley daily, and as 
thoroughly as mixing in a bowl.” It further 
says: “The sulphur dioxide gases rendered so 
abundant in our atmosphere by the smelters 
coming in contact with the moisture particles in- 
stantly form sulphuric acid,” and in conclusion 
he says: “The smelter fumes continue the dep- 
redations throughout the farming community of 
the valley, being caused especially by the Murray 
Plant, but partially by the muzzled Midvale 
smelter, and while the damage is less to crops 
and live stock than formerly, when arsenic-pro- 
ducing ores were handled more abundantly, and 
while prompt settlement is usually made with 
the individual for most of the damage to crops 
and domestic animals, there is no compensation 
granted for the loss to the public for the valley 
shade trees. The trouble is said to be caused by 
the sulphuric acid deposited on fruit, which is 
sold in the local market and is reported by some 
as being the probable cause of certain stomach 
and intestinal disorders, and perhaps more im- 
portant, the damage to wildfowl and game birds.” 

The Weather Bureau estimates that ores 
running from 1 to as high as 45 per cent. sulphur 
is smelted in these valley smelters, and that of 
the solid matter thrown out consisting of carbon, 
sulphurous mineral matter, etc, twenty-two 
pounds of solids to the acre have been meas- 
ured. 

Farmers in the vicinity of these smelters 
cannot sell hay brought to market because of 
the untoward effect upon the critter eating it. 

You will now ask why the disease is more 
prevalent in summer and autumn than at other 
times, simply because in the fall, winter and 
spring, when there are so many storms, there 
is so much moisture in the air that the amount 
of sulphuric acid formed is so thoroughly and 
overwhelmingly diluted that it is too weak to 
cause any trouble, whereas in the summer with 
no moisture in the air, and 300 tons of sulphur 
thrown from one stack daily, it falls on the vege- 
tation and ground in such quantities (ultimately 
reaching the duck preserves), that when the first 
rain thereafter occurs, sulphuric acid in .such 
great quantities is thrown into the stream that 
every fowl and bird feeding in those waters is 
stricken. On my own initiative I concluded to 
make some chemical analyses of the Jordan River 
water, and thus far I am able to secure an acid 
reaction in every test that I have made. I am 
not an expert chemist and cannot make a quan- 
titative analysis. I can, however, make a qualita- 
tive analysis to the extent of showing an acid 
reaction in this stream, and with forty or fifty 
thousand ducks feeding in and drinking this 
water, and their little bodies serving as filters, 
many of them get enough of this chemical irri- 
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tant—whatever it may be—to produce this sick- 
ness, and if our great and glorious government 
will only incorporate in the Weeks-McLean bill 
a proviso which will prevent all trade waste 
from polluting streams frequented by our wild 
game, this condition will soon disappear. 

The duck alone is not the only one suscepti- 
ble to the influence of this smoke and fog. How 
often do we find in our profession the frail and 
delicate man, woman or child with that char- 
acteristic cough through the winter months, 
which they cannot throw off, and it won’t be 
long until the public generally awakens to this 
nuisance and demand relief for their physical 
welfare. 

I am assailed on all sides for advancing this 
theory, but the clinical picture looks so reason- 
able to me that I cannot at the present time see 
anything which would justify a reasonable 
doubt. One says it is the sewer, another stag- 
nant water, another something else, but what 
are they doing to prove their theory? I don’t 
make my statements dogmatic, and am open to 
reason at all times, and if anyone can prove that 
I am wrong, I take my hat off to him and accept 
his theory, but up to the present time no one 
else will.do anything but talk; therefore, to start 
interest in this thing and to work it out to a 
satisfactory end, I submit the above. 


NOW, WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


It is simple enough. Require the smelters 
to recover the sulphur from the gases and smoke 
emitted from their stacks. To do so will re- 
quire probably legal force, and if every sports- 
man in the country will take action in the matter, 
we should be able to get the United States 
Government to incorporate. in the new Weeks- 
McLean .game laws a provision covering all 
flagrant abuses such as this. We lose five mil- 
lion waterfowl yearly in Utah from the above 
cause. How about it, boys? 

Now, to summarize: 

The U. S. Government has eliminated the 
contagious feature of the disease. 

We prove the existence of a chemical irri- 
tant by changing the environment of the birds. 

We prove the existence of sulphurous acid 
in the water by actual chemical test. 

We produce the disease experimentally by 
feeding a mixture containing sulphuric acid. 

Everyone knows the effect of sulphur taken 
internally. 

The Weather Bureau proves our statement, 
tracing the cause to the smelters. 

We concur with the findings at Washington 
as to its non-contagious character. : 

It is an infection due to a chemical irritant 
in the water inhabited by these birds pure and 
simple. 

P. S.—The malady is upon us again this 
year and about as bad as ever. 





Minnesota, admitted into statehood in 1857, 
is a vast agricultural empire occupying a central 
position on the American continent. It covers 
a distance of 485 miles from north to south and 
354 miles from east to west, containing an area 
of 51,749,120 acres of land, of which 3,508,119 
acres are taken up by the 10,000 picturesque 
lakes which have made the State famous for its 
fishing and hunting and for its summer resorts. 
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Death of Major Lacey. 


Major Joun F. Lacey, one of the foremost 
American workers for conservation, died at his 
home in Oskaloosa, Iowa, Sept. 29, at the age 
of 72. Thus has passed away a prominent figure 
in game protection, a worker of extraordinary 
enthusiasm and energy, and one who was chiefly 
responsible for several important game protec- 
tive acts now in force. 

Major Lacey served as representative in 
Congress for 16 years, from 1889 to 1891, and 
from 1893 to 1907. During this time he was 
connected with many measures relating to con- 
servation. It is largely due to his energy that 
the act of May 7, 1894, protecting birds ard ani- 
mals in the Yellowstone National Park, was 
passed. He took advantage of the interest 
awakened by the capture red-handed of the 
buffalo butcher, Howell, by Captain (now Gen- 
eral) George S. Anderson, and pushed this long 
needed bill through Congress. In 1900 he in- 
troduced and carried through the so-called Lacey 
Act, regulating interstate commerce in game; 
in 1902 he introduced the Alaska game law; in 
1905 the act creating the Wichita Game Refuge 
in Oklahoma, and the appropriation for the 
herd of buffalo in the Yellowstone Park, and in 
1906 the National Monuments Act, and the law 
protecting birds on bird reservations. 

During his chairmanship of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, in 1904, the original 
bill for the protection of migratory birds was 
introduced by Hon. George Shiras, 3d, and Mr. 
Lacey became much interested in it. After re- 
tirement from Congress, he continued to study 
the subject, and proposed certain amendments in 
a bill introduced in the House by Hon. John 
W. Weeks, May 28, 1909, which is sometimes 
known as the Lacy Modification of the Migra- 
tory Bird Bill. 

After his retirement to private life, he con- 
tinued to interest himself in game legislation 
and was active in helping forward various im- 
portant measures. He assisted in codifying 
the penal laws in 1909, and in the work of secur- 
ing an increase in the appropriation for the 
maintenance of the buffalo herd.in the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

This year he was appointed a member of 
the Advisory Board to consider the protection 
of migratory birds, and had his health per- 
mitted would have been an effective member. 
He was from first to last an earnest advocate 
of wild life conservation, a singularly effective 
worker in this. field, and what he had done led 
to his being often referred to as The Father of 
Federal Game Legislation. 

Unhappily, he did not live long enough to 
learn of the triumph of the effort to protect 
migratory birds or of the passage of the plumage 
clause in the tariff bill, but he may well have 
looked back with enormous satisfaction on the 
contributions he had made to game protection, 
the value of which the public will properly esti- 
mate. Mr. Lacey’s name is attached to one or 
more of the most important protection measures 
that have ever been passed by Congress, and his 
name and work will long be remembered by all 
interested in this subject. 





It is said that 90,000,000 broom handles are 
used annually in the United States; one for each 
man, woman and child. 
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A Day on Barnegat Bay 


By CHARLES G. BLANDFORD 


‘TT was our first trip to Barnegat. We had 
fished in Raritan Bay with little success, then 
jumped down the coast to Anglesea on Here- 

ford Inlet, where they run specials on Sunday 
from Camden and Philadelphia for the fishing 
banks. It would be’a story in itself to describe 
the headlong rush of those train loads of fish- 
ing “bugs” across the salt meadows for a short 
cut to their favorite boat lying alongside the big 
wharf. There was good fishing at Anglesea, but 
not the sort we were after. Barnegat was the 
place. When I say Barnegat, I mean Barnegat 
Bay, not Barnegat, the sleepy little town lying 
two miles from the Bay, nor Barnegat City on 
the point by the inlet where Barnegat Light 
flashes its lonely warning every thirty seconds 
to coastwise vessels. 

When we left the Lakewood flyer at Lake- 
hurst to board the little jerk-water train that 
was to puff its fishward way through a lot of 
mosquito-ridden hamlets, of which Toms River 
is the metropolis, we began to experience the 
pleasurable thrill of expectancy. First of all 
we hadn’t the slightest idea where we were to 
anchor for the night. A loquacious porter in- 
formed us that Barnegat village was two miles 
from the bay. “Better git off at Forked River,” 
he said, and we did. At Forked River station 
stood a smart-looking touring car. Two red- 
cheeked little tots occupying the front seat in- 
formed us that Hotel Blank was the best hotel 
in Forked River. Nothing is too good for two 
fishermen with a week-end vacation, so we piled 
in with our rods and things for Hotel Blank. 
Again we were disappointed, for the bay was 
still a mile away, though the hotel was well ap- 
pointed and Forked River afforded a dozen 
“power cats” that left ‘daily for the fishing 
grounds. 


Lowest Forest Fire Loss. 
(From the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


WirH the middle of September the fire sea- 
son on the national forests has come practically 
to an end with less damage than ever recorded. 
There is always some danger from carelessness 
of campers or of settlers burning brush and 
clearing land, but the real danger season ex- 
tends only from the middle of June until the 
middle of September. 

Forest officers throughout the West 
congratulating themselves on a season so mar- 
kedly free from heavy losses. They feel that 
the immunity from loss has been due to two 
principal causes, partly to a favorable season, 
but largely to a much better organization of fire 
prevention than has been attained heretofore. 
The effectiveness of the organization is shown 
particularly by the fact that while there were 
in all approximately 2,260 fires, as against 2,470 
last year, yet the area burned so far this year 
is only about 60,000 acres as against 230,000 
acres in 1912 and 780,000 in IgQII. 

A single administrative district, which 
covers the intermountain region of Southern 
Idaho, Western Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and 
Western Arizona gives an example of the most 
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After a good dinner we consulted our time- 
table and found we could make Waretown on 
the Bay that afternoon. The quarter we paid 
to find there was such a place on the map as 
Waretown, Ocean county, N. J., was well spent. 
We stopped at the Bay View Hotel, happily 
situated within a stone’s throw of the fishing 
wharf and overlooking the best fishing grounds 
in Barnegat Bay. This is not to recount fabu- 
lous catches of weakfish; merely to “wise up” 
fishermen who may be hunting the same as we 
were for good fishing. The best we did was 
fifty-five weakfish in five hours’ fishing to two 
rods. Smaller weakfish weighing from a pound 
to two and one-half were to be had in numbers 
on Jackson's Beds, while the larger ones seemed 
to bite better on “Whaleback,” another ground, 
where the water was only about six feet deep. 
Here we got fish weighing to four pounds, which 
afforded plenty of sport with our light tackle. 
“Jed” Penn was the captain who put us among 
the fish each day we went out, and when he 
can’t find them, they are not there. Boats for 
the day are five dollars, bait extra. About the 
bait: Barnegat weakfish are fastidious, for they 
must have shedder crab with the point of the 
hook covered with shrimp, though Jed seemed 
to catch just as many with a slice of lafayette 
or “spot,” as they call them down there. It 
was comical to see Jed lean back on that old 
15-foot “slap pole’ when he hooked a big one 
and when he fell flat on his broad back when 
the hook tore out. There, I wasn’t to mention 
that. Anyway, Watertown is the place to start 
from for good fishing in Barnegat. There are 
a few inconveniences one must put up with at 
the hotel, but good dyed-in-the-wool fishermen 
don’t mind little things if the fish are there, and 
July or August are the months. 


favorable situation. Only forty-three fires were 
encountered, twenty-nine of which originated in 
Idaho. The total area burned over amounted 
to only 956 acres, which is considerably less than 
four-one hundred thousandths of the total area 
patrolled by forest officers in these States. 

California, Arizona and New Mexico have 
suffered most during the past season. 

The various causes of fires have not changed 
greatly in their relative proportions. Railroads 
and lightning head the list with campers next. 
There has been, however, a marked decrease 
in the number of fires caused by burning brush, 
which, according to the forest officers, indicates 
a closer co-operation with the settlers in and 
near the forests and with timberland owners in 
fire prevention and control. It is still true, 
nevertheless, that a large proportion of all fires 
started are due to human agencies and may gen- 
erally be charged against carelessness. Fires 
caused by lightning are of course not prevent- 
able, but the system of lookouts by which they 
may be detected immediately after being set is 
greatly lessening the loss from this source. 








ToTaL expenditures on Panama canal up to 
May 30 were $295,587,518. 
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Beasts of Prey Killed by Foresters. 


Durinc the past fiscal year, 4,686 predatory 
animals were killed by Federal officers on the 
national forests, according to an actual count of 
carcasses. An indeterminate number of animals, 
whose bodies were not found, are presumed to 
have died from poison. 

The ranger’s bag of beasts of prey this 
year, as shown by forest service figures, was 
made up of 206 bears, 3,541 coyotes, 133 moun- 
tain lions, 62 lynx, 583° wildcats, 65 wolves and 
97 wolf pups. The figures indicate that the 
national forests are becoming cleared of wild 
animals that prey upon domestic live stock and 
game, for the forest ranger fills in odd moments 
between other jobs by thinning out “undesirable 
citizens” of the animal world. 

Wolves are said to cause greater losses to 
Western stockmen than any other of the preda- 
tory animals. It is estimated that a family of 
wolves will destroy about $3,000 worth of stock 
per annum, and that one able-bodied individual 
costs the grazing industry $600 a season. 

The wolves are of two classes—the smaller 
prairie wolves or coyotes and the larger gray, 
black or timber wolves, called “lobos.” These 
latter are the great stock destroyers against 
which the campaign of the rangers has been 
waged. 

The methods of hunting wolves in the West 
vary. On the plains wolves are sometimes 
hunted with dogs and horses, but this way is 
considered expensive and often dangerous. This 
sport is described by Roosevelt in his earlier 
hunting books. On national forests the rangers 
either set out poison or baited steel traps or by 
watching trails and hiding near a wolf’s den are 
able to shoot one or both of the old wolves 
when they return from foraging. In no other 
way, according to the forest service, can the 
number of wolves be kept down so well as by 
finding their dens and destroying the young. 

The skins of the predatory animals killed 
by the rangers are either kept as souvenirs or 
sold for a price or for bounty. Wolf skins in 
the West are said to bring from $4 to $6 for 
robes and rugs; a mountain lion skin, $10 to 
$20; and & bear skin, anywhere from $20 to. 
$150, according to size and species. In addition 
to this there are bounties on bear, lions and 
wolves in most of the Western stock States. 
Wyoming, in ten years, has paid out, it is said, 
over $65,000 in bounties on wolves alone and 
$95,000 more on coyotes and mountain lions. 

Through his activity against these pests the 
forest ranger, it is said, has saved the stock- 
men many thousands of dollars during the year, 
while the protection to game animals, such as 
deer, elk and antelope, is of almost equal im- 
portance. 


Kart HELFFERICH, director of the Deutsche 
Bank, has completed a report to Kaiser of wealth 
of German nation, showing aggregate of $75,- 
000,000,000 to $78,000,000,000. Wealth of France 
is placed at $60,000,000,000; England, $57,000,000,- 
000 to $65,000,000,000, and United States, $124,- 
000,000,000. German per capita wealth is placed 
at from $1,100 to $1,200; France, $1,425; England, 
$1,250 to $1,385; and United States, $1,360. An- 
nual income of German people is placed at be- 
tween $9,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000, of which 
about one-sixth is used for public purposes. 
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The Scottish American Archers. 


BLooMFIELD, N. J., Sept. 27.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: During 1911 and 1912 it was my 
pleasure to belong to the Chicago Archery Club, 
enjoying the privileges of the beautiful Wash- 
ington Park range. But that range has nothing 
on the West Side Park range of the Scottish- 
American archers at Jersey City, N. J., at least 
so far as short distance shooting is concerned. 

Sir James Duff is really too modest in ex- 
plaining the class of this Eastern archery club 
and his own achievements in archery. The 
range is as level as a floor for more than one 
hundred yards with a slight rise back of the 
targets. It is located on the finest auto drive 
in the park and within a stone’s throw of a score 
of tennis courts, so that the usual crowd of 
spectators numbers fifty to two hundred. 

There is a handsome edifice near the range 
in which the club is allotted ample room for a 
dozen or more targets and as much other tackle 
as they wish sheltered. The club could ask for 
no better equipment than now at its command. 

The writer figures there is good material 
in this club for a gentleman’s team for the 1914 
tournament. On the quiet, James Duff is some 
archer. In the Wayne tournament, July 4, 1913, 
his second American score was 419, the best he 
had made up to that time, but since then he ex- 
celled this score on several occasions, scoring as 
high as 456 in the presence of company (com- 
pany like Mr. Jiles, of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Hale, 
of Wayne). 

Although Duff has recently suffered a slump, 
he is good for 400 under tournament conditions. 
George Milne and John Cleland are “300” men 
right now, and I predict these men will each 
be able to come across with more than 400 on 
a team by the next tournament. We are still 
looking for a “350” man to complete the team 
according to this year’s tournament scores. 

Numerous prizes were offered by this club 
during the past season, the winning of any of 
which was gratifying to the lucky archer. In 
19:2 Mr. Duff won the championship cup of the 
local club and thereby became field captain. But 
last Decoration Day Dr. Elmer carried away a 
beautiful cup. That was “one on Duff.’ And 
at the annual shoot on Labor Day the writer 
carried off Duff’s championship’ cup, which 
makes about “two on Duff.” 

It was my good fortune to be accepted as 
a member of the Scottish-American archers in 
July. Eight of these archers are shooting regu- 
larly each Saturday, and scores will be reported 
more frequently hereafter. F. Netson CLay. 


The Bloomfield Archers. 


BLooMFIELpD, N. J., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: A new archery club has been 
organized at Bloomfield, N. J., consisting of four 
members as follows: Miss Ethel Bergquist, Mrs. 


F. Nelson Clay, Alfred Pettit and F, Nelson 
Clay. 

Mrs. Clay will resume archery upon her re- 
turn from the West, but the remainder of the 
club have already attempted several rounds in 
Halcyon Park, Bloomfield. 

Two weeks ago we were favored with a visit 
from Mr. McOwen and Mr. McRae, of the 
Scottish-American archers, when the following 
scores were made on the Bloomfield range: 


American round: 





@yds. B0yds. 40yds. Total. 

McOwen .....-..... first.... 6-16 9 35 12 27- 89 
second.... 7-21 16- ll- 47 34-134 

61-223 

BRA -hcssie<cceed first.... & 34 15-63 26-120 49-217 
second.... 1l- 31 19-93 18- 68 48-192 

97-409 

Pettit (one round)......... 14-62 13-103 19- 91 56-256 
ET  issccvesacasaan first.... 25-115 26-140 27-179 78-434 
second.... 22-124 28-142 29-175 79-441 

la-875 

Yesterday, the Bloomfield archers enter- 


tained Mr. Duff, Mr. Cleland and Mr. Milne, of 
the Scottish-Americans, incidentally shooting a 
double American round as follows: 





ee 60yds. 5S0yds. 40yds. Total. 
E. Mela - CAS is i3ssiwdsc 21- 95 26-160 27-141 74-396 
25-129 28-118 28-180 81-427 

155-823 

Ses! TIME | oss hi lscicn cnet 11- 51 26-130 27-125 64-306 
22-98 20-70 28-144 70-312 

134-618 

Job Cleland . vcvcciccscsec 21- 85 17-77 25-125 63-287 
17- 63 28-109 23-99 = 63-271 

126-558 

PaeE: DOME «oi isso scienss 17-75 20-58 25-107 2-24L 
12- 54 21-125 19-105 52-284 

, ; 114-524 
George: MARE. ...06scssessi 12-52 18-60 25-105 656-217 
16- 66 22-98 27-137 65-301 

120-518 


Mr. Pettit’s shooting is remarkable, inas- 
much as these three rounds are his first three 
rounds and represent the only shooting done by 
him at sixty yards. F. Netson Cray, Sec’y. 





BLoomFIELD, N. J., Oct. 6—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Yesterday was a perfect day for 
shooting, so two of the Bloomfield archers tried 
their “luck’”’ on both the American and York 
rounds as follows: 


American round: 


60yds. 50yds. 40yds. Total. 

ee ere rae i me ed 72-354 

ae EE Se ee 24-108 28-142 28-171 80-428 
York round: 

100yds. SO0yds. yds. Total. 

A PER 25 ss is endisctience 9-27 12-46 11-33 32-106 

Be Wee, Gans .wedanarei eens 34-154 27-101 9-22-94 83-349 


F. Netson Cray, Sec’y. 


Mrs. Burton P. Gray’s Archery. 


Mrs. Burton P. Gray, wife of the former 
president of the N. A. A,, is crowding her 
doughty husband pretty close. On Sept. 25 she 
shot a “team round” with her husband with this 
result: 


Pe AMP Sis cokid oe 21-123 19-95 22-124 24-142 


B. 86-484 
Mra. 3. FP. Gray... 23-125 23-123 22-104 20-116 


88-462 


N. A. A. Mail- Match. 


FoLLow1Nc are the scores reported to Forest 
AND STREAM by the president of the National 
Archery Association, Dr. Robert P. Elmer, of 
Wayne, Pa., of the members of the association 
who shot on their several ranges Sept. 27 and 
reported their scores by mail to Dr. Elmer: 


York round: 
100yds. 80yds. 60yds. ‘Total. 

Bamer: 3S. Tapeh ..crcsses 54-244 39-187 22-130 =: 115-561 
We J. BIGRS, v0.0 ccdsises 45-183 42-204 24-144 111-531 
5 a ee 53-208 40-182 23-137 116-522 

American round: . 

60yds ds. 40yds. ‘Total. 

Dr. RP... Wimiet. so scs.e0s 29-157 30-216 =. 30-202 89-575 
WW. J SENOS wones sc occeus 29-195 30-166 30-208 89-549 
Boomer: S. -TAvI06. .iccccess 30-150 29-199 30-212 89-561 
Geo. W. Nichols..........- 30-156 29-169 30-218 3=—_- 89-543 
io eee oe. ee 30-170 30-168 30-192 90-530 
I RS are 26-128 29-153 29-191 84-472 
Homer W. Bishop......... 26-132 29-155 30-170 85-457 
FP. 0@MO0. CARY. «56-0000 25-117 27-143 «30-182 = 82-442 
Es Cor Eases centesseauves 27-117 =27-149 «28-150 = 82-416 
Ss ES « ocnss'eesk one 21-105 927-141 9-29-1567) 77-408 
TOG TENE | 60306000098 ten 20-108 24-110 26-128 70-346 
J, ld, MN vcs sieceescws 17- 71 28-105 28-152 68-328 
A Soe s havaekcouneee 19- 79 19-69 30-166 68-314 
George Milne ............. 13- 59 = 15- 838 «27-181 55-273 
a er 18-70 1993 21-93 658-256 
[ee eee 15-53 10-36 20-96 45-185 
R. MeVeil ..........-..+-, 8 40 9-33 22-110 39-183 
WU) RN 5s. caccska cote 10-36 415-55 14-68 39-159 

Average score, 72 1-9—395 1-9. 

National round: 
PRS CER RN Fag skip ccd noueiiae 46-234 23-127 = 69-361 
BOE, Aa 6. TER ad cuershs ¢ieteseed 39-185 22-96 61-281 
wees. FObn “Tianlah, Je. 6 scccccscece 17-63 12-46 29- 99 
ee Se a ear ee 17-67 7-23 24-9 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson....... - 0 2 4 2- 4 

Columbia round: 
BOER, Bea) Soe. SER sme sus- an 21-137 23-123 «24-144 68-404 
Miss Edna Wilson......... 17- 63 17-67 23-121 57-251 
Mrs. Dunlap .......-220-. 14-56 19-73 21-81 54-210 
TOWOtRY SUWEN «2.600206. 12-52 15-47 19-89 46-188 
ee en er 5-17 14-68 18-56 37-141 


The following team round scores, which do 
not count in competition, were also sent in: 






B.’ P.) Geayss...is 21-123 19-95 22-124 24-142 86-434 
G. W. Nichols.. - 24-106 24-128 24-126 23-111 95-471 
Mr. By 2. GtOY 0k <n 23-125 23-123 22-104 20-110 88-462 
Dr. E. B. Weston.... 18- 99 19- 81 20-92 18-74 75-337 


These thirty-five scores make-a very grati- 
fying start, and it is to be hoped that soon we 
will have double the number. Let no one hold 
back his or her score because of its small size, 
and let each one remember that great latitude is 
allowed in the time for shooting. If the specified 
date is impossible, the nearest convenient day 
will do as well. Ropert P. ELMer. 


Pittsburgh Archery Scores. 
PittspurcH, Pa., Sept. 29.—Following are 
some Pittsburgh archery scores which were made 
here: 
York round: 






. 100yds. S8O0yds. 60yds. ‘Total. 
Ch iis Beda sence tebe 47-185 39-203 23-125 109-513 
47-171 42-198 22-105 111-477 
Team round: 
W. J. Holmes.. 86-462 94-532 
O. L. Hertig...... 94-506 94-494 
WEAIIEE BOONE ow. oisv cccnccns dunks sencsben’ MNES oF xe ne 
American round: 
TE, Nc sgces ness ptadh an terpcecanaiecectiee Oe la se 
TES iain Gable a tdbus ctepasenuma lca anes 87-527 
MOMMIES cS dkbdos 00500 0n6ensteceeienessevabies Oe 
CEE. entaeln's gdepnnntekscdgaaceeecudboundneds 54-198 ET 
SNE a cidcesecdsrdenduakutsvesdagurse .. 16-371 78-298 
O. L. Hertic. 


In changing address, the old as well as the 
new should be given. 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 





Fixtures. 

If you want your shoot to be announced 

here, send a notice like the following: 
REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct. 14—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. L. Worthington, 
Vice-Pres. : ee 

Oct. 18.—Baltimore, Md.—Maryland Country Club G. C. 
H. .L. Westhingsen, Mgr. ; : 

Oct. 25.—Camden (N. J.) S. A. W. H. King, Capt. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1.—Monroe (La.) G. C.J. T. Austin, Pres. 

Nov. £7.—Holbrook (Ariz.) G, C. J. S. Hulet, Sec’y. 

Nov. 27.—Milwaukee, Wis.—National Home G. C. P. G. 
Hoefling, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1-5.—St. Thomas (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 

1914. 

Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. 
Tufts, Sec’y. 

June 22-24.—Billings, Mont.—Montana State tournament, 
under auspices ~~? R. and G. C. C. M. Ray, Pres. 
July 4—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 

County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 

Sept. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 
PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 
Oct, 18—Camden at Meadow Spring; Clearview at 

Du Pont; Lansdale at S. S. White, and Highland at 

Glen Willow. 

Nov. 22.—Meadow Spring at Clearview; Du Pont at 
Camden; Glen Willow at Lansdale, and S. S. White at 
Highland. 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 


Lansdale, 
Jan. 3.—Glen Willow at Meadow Spring; Lansdale at 


Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at Du 
ont. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at Glen 


Willow. 
Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at Glen 


Willow 
March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 


Clearview. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Before going on your fall hunt get a little practice 
at the special merchandise shoot of the Robin s1so0d 
Gun Club, Concord, Staten Island, N. Y., on Monday, 
Oct. 13; 100 birds, added handicap, l6yds. rise. Shoots 
at 1 P. M. The first event is a practice shoot at 25 
birds; second event is the merchandise shoot, at 100 
birds, with eight pr‘zes. There is a special prize for 
highest scratch score of program. Entrance $1, targets 
extra at 1 cent each. All standard loads for sale on 
grounds, which 2re open every day in the year (except 
Sundays) for practice. To reach the grounds from New 
York city, take Municipal Ferry at the Battery, then 
Richmond car to the Robin Hood Hotel. 

e 

FE. Reed Shaner, in “The Winged Head,” official 
organ of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Athletic Club, says: 
“What is the matter with our trapshooting? Early in the 
fall of 1912 we had a very prom'sing trapshooting de- 
partment, with an excellent shooting lodge, located on 
the Frick property, opposite the Homewood Cemetery, 
but owing to some misunderstanding, it was necessary 
to give up the grounds and remove the house. Since 
that time there have been numerous inquiries received 
by the writer as to when we would get started again, 
and he has been unable to state at what time we could 


Leonard 


“begin to enjoy the sport. 


“There are several desirable places located in or near 
the city that could be leased at a nominal rental, and 
this popular sport again come in for its share of popular- 
ity in this section. The Western Pennsylvania ‘Trap- 
shooters’ League has just closed a successful season of 
five tournaments, held in five different localities, with an 
average attendance of about 75 shooters, throwing about 
76,000 targets for the season, which is a very good show- 
ing. The writer would also state, as one wko is very 
much interested in this sport, being the secretary of the 
governing body of the United States, that this year has 
been one of the greatest in the history of trapshooting; 
in fact, from records at hand it will be the best in point 
of attendance that has ever been shown, and to think 


that a club of our standing should be among the has- 
beens does not gc well. We have some of the best shots 
in the country among our members, and at the Grand 
American Handicap tournament, held at Dayton, O., 
in June, we had a very good representation, and will also 
say that the P, A. A. boys were right in the money when 


it came time to settle up. We can put a team of five 
men at the traps that will give any of them a go, and we 
should certainly do so, us we have taken a lead in the 
track events, swimming events, tennis, bowling, and 
in fact, all other athletic events. Why not shooting?” 
W. G. Brecrort. 





Westy Hogan Shooters 


OF 
Remington; UMC 


Win Handicap Event and High Averages 
IN FIELD OF OVER 200 GUNS 


Westy Hogan Handicap—L. W. Colquitt and Harry Eyre tied 
at 93x 100. Mr. Colquitt won-in shoot-off with 17 x 20. 


Both shot Agazdagton-UMC steel lined speed shells. 


First Amateur Average—Won by Chas. Newcomb, score 483 
x 500, shooting Aganiagton-UMC steel lined speed shells. 


High Amateur Average on All 16-yard Targets —Won by 
Chas. Newcomb, score 576 x 600, shooting Rgaagton-UMC 


steel lined speed shells. 


Shanley Trophy—Won by R. L. Spotts, score 99 x 100, shooting 
Remington-UMC steel lined speed shells. 


Newcomb Trophy— Won by Ed. Hellyer, score 99 x 100, shoot- 
ing a Aemington-UMC gun and steel lined speed shells. 





A Significant Showing: More shooters used Remington-UMC 
steel lined speed shells at this big shoot than used any other one make. 





To Make Top Scores — Shoot Remington-UMC 
— The Perfect Shooting Combination 








REMINGTON ARMS — UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway, New York 








Little Falls G. C. 


LittLe Farts, N. J., Oct. 7.—Last Saturday, Oct. 4, 
the Little Falls Gun Club, of this place held its first 
shoot for the fall season, and while there were quite a 
few of their good shots absent, they were still able to 
make some noise and some good scores with the seven- 
teen shooters who were present. 

The officers are looking for a large increase in the 
membership of the club, and have purchased another trap, 
which will be installed as soon as the ground can be 
put in condition for it. They were also pleased to have 
present Neaf Apgar and Jack Fanning, and will welcome 
any other shooters who care to try their skill on the 
club grounds. There were eleven very useful prizes 
awarded in the two prize events. Following are the 
scores: 










aa: 2 2 2 50 2 
Ss SEMIDA 5) Kise Nahe ynch abanicaobubicls 10 18 .. 38 21 
an DIES ich ck Gin s Sane 5kosn4 cape sewe 19 15 .. 41 2 

EE co cskpnGecs sen cobs eascchen tne z%s .. & Ss 
ER Cin. 5 Sab oi ys econ sees savlpeececss a2 .. 22 
“CMG. ek sdwwapepeoveutecache ee 122 4... 8 21 
RS cic tkGcn cing <os\ieteeueweccewal 18 17 .. 40 2 
MUR SUEUR. «=< an 2 ovsseecsecccencesvae 19 16 31 18 
CEE oon inkneeheseseksu en vauboonsune 3234 =~. 
INT 5 555s Sswecunven ces waetc 24 22 43 

Se SERMON sinsinsonersevaccwscsicensis ee ep ala, tox 
NS a rere ~wi- ee! ee 
i , oncs banciekcorseineteeane one “Saar on 
RE the cwicevsiss nde anatase dene ik. ale -* lec aie R 
PAORTY VR TIOUEN....0.00000sucecccecsies 24 
Re ene ck ccuyespeaeaebaees 2 
H E Klotz.. 11 
a a ee ee ee 24 


*Professionals. 





Cincinnati G. C. 


J. Scurecx did the best work at the weekly shoot 
on Oct. 5, breaking 93 out of 100 in the regular events. 
The conditions were not of the best. The air was heavy, 
and in the entire absence of wind the smoke collected 
until it was extremely difficult to see the targets. L. 
Gambell tied with Hammerschmidt for second place on 
91, and Medico was next with 90. Both team matches 
were hotly contested, and the winners had only a small 
margin on their opponents. At the close of the second 
round in the first match, Gambell’s team had a lead of 
5 targets, but in the last string, Medico’s side got busy 
and won the round by 5 targets, and the match by one 
target. In the second match, shot in two 25-target strings, 
Medico’s men had one target the best at the half-way 
post, Gambell’s bunch getting the best the last half, and 
going out with three targets to the good. L. Gambell 
and Hammerschmidt tied for high individual score in 
this match on 48, with Schreck and Medico second on 
47. The individual honors were evenly divided between 
the teams. The tie for the Rum Dum trophy between 
Gambell, Drees and Schneider required two shoot-offs 
before a decision was reached. Gambell dropped out in 
the first, and Schneider won the second and the trophy. 
The proposed team match between Kentucky and Ohio 
shooters has been postponed, but is still in prospect, and 
will be a great contest when the men get together. 
Stone, Leather, Red Bull and Rocks are the gun names 
of four of the old-time shooters who have rather dropped 
out of the game of late years, but cannot withstand the 
lure of the clays once in a while. Time was when their 
mames appeared at the head of the list in the weekly 


1. Ward Hammond from Hercules town. One of the 
most popular pros in the ballistic outfit. 


2. E. R. Wilbur, of Abercrombie & Fitch Co., pro- 
moter of the Long Beach shoot. 


8. Paul von Boeckman, eee. man and crack rock 
smasher from Bergen Beach G. 


4. Miss Browne, popular and a cruel lady on targets. 
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sheots, and they would be given a royal welcome if they 
could decide to come back again. 














Targets: 25-25 15 15 W 3 3 
ND cs oases c Usha cs casebese 22 Bua WS .. 
SPOS, “ules ic cobs Se ieure cs - 24H 1 6 9B .. 
ERIE 63.5. v a cdnansoosecs -- 2119 13 2 18 19 2 
Hammerschmidt vee ee ae ae TT) Ee 
CPI ose case eas acubasvences 23 23 18 15 15 25 
PIN acc c.0.n0 sacnwtwaies so 22 20 12 14 «13 «(22 
SES cn ccnnyescrseesicn « OE 2 1. 
5 ORAS ere ee SOU oF 5 ee ae 
NG en chan durante insane sen 7 9 13 
EE 6 5 Sara cnt essen cghevergben ue 19 17 19 
BMY | cathe cicesesteesisvaee cea’ 17 12 12 
BE, gc cannsoatxcuan casevenusanmt 16 14 14 
EN eG witksinichunacwseversuinnsson i ee 

First shoot-off for Rum Dum trophy, 25 targets: 
Ne icant access sacs 9 2 Schneider .......... 11 & 
Gamibel]l ...scccccece 2 23 

Second shoot-off: 

DIOREE virceces¥nsatas 7 24 OIE. 56k cn cnn 5 2 

Team match, 50 targets: 

Medico ccccccccqece 43 A Gambell 
Hammerschmidt ... 43 Schreck ..... 
ere 43—129 L Gambell 

Team match, 50 targets: 

Medico os cissecaes 47 A Gambell 
Hammerschmidt ... 48 Schreck ... 
Shropshire ......... 39—134 L Gambell 





Thornburg G. C. 


THoRNBUPG, Pa., Oct. 3.—The initial shoot of the 
Thornburg Gun Club was held to-day with 17 rock 
breakers present. P. T. Evans was high amateur with 
85, M. D. Ullery second with 88, A. W. Patton third on 
76. Wm. Prosser was upper pro with 92. Mrs, A. J. 
Reber got 18 out of 25. The scores: 

Shot at. Broke 
W M Prosser... 100 92 H 
P T Evans...... 1 85 
M D Uliery..... 83 
A W Patton 
H W Meyer 
J F Edmonds... 
D R Morris..... 100 64 
Harry Brush ... 
E A Gallinger.. 100 56 


Shot at. Broke 
V Morris.... 100 53 


T 

T Donaldson. 50 33 
M Armstrong. 50 30 
R 
Ts 
J 





Swearinger. 50 22 
A J Reber. 25 18 
Reber...... 25 15 





Norfolk-Portsmouath G. C. 


PortsmMoutH, Va., Oct. 4.—There was a good attend- 
ance at the weekly shoot of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Gun 
Club, held Thursday, Sept. 28. Conditions were good, 
and some excellent scores were made. Mr. Gunther was 
high in the club shoot at 50 targets; Gallagher was sec- 
ond with 46. The club scores at 50 targets follow: 





Gunther 47 PONE cowcccecaesanens 35 
Gallagher 46 eS er eer 31 
*Richards 45 BOrtOWGSle oicicscceves 31 
Laifd ...... Ee OR eee 31 
Dr. Byrd oo Oe Wiggins .. 31 
TIE anindeesesanesaeessis 2 Cook . 31 
Cant Easton ......0000- 41 Taylor 30 
SEEMED. ‘onesicinctess'ba10 41 DPD, coeenesnccrasns 25 
Richardson ........0008 39 Pe EOD. esis eden (25) 15 
*Professional. W, T. E., Sec’y. 


AT LONG BEACH. 


5. The only Jack Fanning, who makes Du Pont famous 
down this way. Mr. Fanning cleverly managed the Long 
Beach _ shoot, and not a complaint was recorded on the 
only Jack. 


6. Miss Jessie Thorpe in a characteristic pose. This 
pink-cheeked youngster broke 108 out of 150. 


7. Dan McMahon, of N. Y. C. A., runner-up for Bart _ 


Lewis (No. 8). Some class for a youngster and no mis- 
take—‘‘please don’t talk while I’m shooting.” 
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Reanoke 6. C. 


Tue Weather Man was good to the squad of shooters 
who faced the traps of the Roanoke Gun Club on Sat- 
urday afternoon, the 4th. Much interest is now being 
manifested in the fy the el “turkey shoot,” which is 
to be “pulled off” the club on Saturday afternoon 
the 25th inst., at M., to which the public is cor- 
— invited, no ERM fee being charged. 

he weekly trophies offered by the club were won 


by the following Seeman: 
T. Jamison; No. 2, A. M. 


Scratch Class e" ye 
Shepherd and S. weet. 

Class A No. - McLaia; No. 2, i H. H. Boyd. 

Class B No. 1 iE - Heins; No. H. E. er. 
‘ Class C No. 1, R. T. Fishburne; Ho 2, A. W. Bar- 
our. 

Stevens trophy: Jamison, W. S. Jones and J. W. 
Poindexter tied, 

The respective scores made were as follows, 50 targets 
per man: 


Jamison ........creccsee 49 E W Poindexter ..... 43 
Shepherd .......ccccees 48 BOWE swaciusvendecnves 2 
NE. Wukvctantcaswew es 48 Bora eliscnerkbiesboubees 2 
BE awa ducicd seestancaed ie “SUR oe Sek ises’ Scie 41 
CADEETION 60 cccssscces 94 By Fishburne......... 41 
DOWIE) 6 scccccscces - 46 DS rr ree 40 
Eee 46 R T Fishburne......... 40 
W S Jones........5.0. 6 OEE Gs ecicecicncctacss 38 

OE eee 45 1 TF Pishburne......... 37 

W Poindexter ....... 45 MOUNETIONE oo kc kcccccse 34 

ME can chnn ter eksevaues 44 D W Richards......... 33 
F zones Raenupieescaee 43 SRO Netcdanscievewss 26 
RS aa 43 a es ee 20 
PEE s.incaclececuven 43 


Bushong was official referee. 
*Professional, and shot at 100 targets. 





Dwight G. C. 


Dwienr, Ill., Oct. 1.—The first shoot of the fall and 
winter season was given by the Dwight Gun Club, of 
Dwight, Ill., at its grounds on Tuesday, Sept. 30. A 
good crowd of sportsmen were present, and the weather 
was quite favorable for good shooting. The regular pro- 
gram consisted of five events of 20 targets each, and the 
full program was participated in by twenty men, imclud- 
ing some of the best shots in this section of the State. 
The following are the scores: 








P Perschnick 77 DE. rcs ceccaniee 

F Keplinger <>. ae 5 ge “ee 85 
PRIME vc viens << ae H *Kennicott .....0cce. : 

M Mathisen 91 H C Kirkwood ¥2 
W_ Malek ..... 8y F M Walters .. on 

J Perschnick ... 86 A OTRO oo cccscccne s 

Mun Mathisen ........ 88 F W Collins..... 92 
Hans Beyer ...... soe Oe M Kauessell ....cccces 97 
Fred Seaman 90 Pred Marvtin. ...ccccces s4 
E Perschnick .......0+0 99 CD MeWilliams....... 85 


Several sweepstake events were shot in the morning, 
and all had a good number of entries, making in all a 
good day’s card for those shooting and a _ successtul 
event for the club. M. Knuessell won first high gun 
prize; J. Young second and F. W. Collins third.  Kn- 
tries for all events were 10 cents a bird, making very 
nice little purses in each event. 





9. The only Charley Hyde, of Port Washington. “If 
targets were ducks, watch me.” 

10. Bill Smull, a rock breaker par excellence, and 
always ready for a chance on the cracker line. 
_i1.—P. M. Pranckard. Some shooter when the moon 
is right. 

12. Not showing. Percy Baxter, another live-gamer 
from Port Washington—the Pranckard cigar hides the 
face of Mr. Baxter, and it’s worth seeing at that. 














a a 


—— on 















Evanston G. C. 


Cuicaco, IIl., Sept. 30.—The perfect weather Satur- 
day brought out forty-three shooters for the Evanston 
handicap, which was won by W. P. Northcott, of the 
Chieago Gun Club, shooting from the 18yd. line, with a 
score of 89. Barto, also of the Chicago Gun_ Club, 
shooting from the 20yd. mark, was second with 85. W. 
jt. Carman, of the Evanston Club, léyds., was third with 
83. T. Graham, of Long Lake, 20yds., fourth with 82, 
and E. E. Hall, of the Evanston Club, 20yds., fifth with 
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$1. Very difficult targets were thrown, with the inten- 


tion of making it as hard as possible to make high 


= teeces ee | “BRUSH” SHELLS 


scores. Targets were thrown 65 to 70yds., and at sharp 
Kirkwood second with $1, and Dick Clancy third with 78. 

The morning program brought out twenty-five en- 
tries. The first event, l6yds. rise, resulted in six per- 
fect scores, “3 —— | gh a - H | W ' 

teurs were Jesse Young, F. Graper, H. Kennicott an d rfull T Mak G j B B 
ep. Sullivan. The ovalicelonsia were Fred Bills and e p on e y oO e ig gs 
Ed. Graham. Second place was tied for by D. F. Fesler, 
Joe Bem and W. i. sreetneett — omres “> 
Thir ace was tied for by R. Kennicott, E. E. > - , 

f F you have a close-shooting trap or duck gun that just fits you 


Tom Graham, amateurs, and H. C. Kirkwood and Dick 



































Clancy, professionals, with scores of 13. a oe J 
The second event of. targets, yds, rise, Tom ” 
E% f 15 leyds, rise, T and you would like to shoot it in the field, you can do so with 
Graham captured alone with a perfect score. Fred Bills ° « é oo 
and Ed. Graham were high professionals, aiso with per out fear of mutilating your birds, or missing too many shots, 
scores. Jesse Young, Dave Thoma » EL an ° ° 
ict 50 aan were tal for cosa Sak A oe by using Winchester “Brush” shells. They are so loaded that they 
Graper, H. Kennicott, Joe Barto, O, P. Goode, W. P. k ‘ 
Northeott. were third with 13. . make an open and even pattern at distances from 25 to 30 yards 
Jesse Young captured the third event, 20 birds, l6yds. . ‘ a 
rise) with a perfect score. E. E. Hall, T. Graham, W. when used in choke-bore guns, without the loss of velocity, pene- 
P. Northcott were the amateurs taking second place with e e e . 4 
19. ‘Those taking third with 18 were F. P. Sullivan and tration or uniformity. With these shells you can make many kills 
O. P. Goode. irkwood was high professional with 20 . ° ° ° 
Ed. Graham and Dick Clancy second with 19 each. which would be misses if you used too close a shooting load. The 
The Evanston Gun Club wishes to express its thanks ° ‘“ 9 ¢ 
to Mr. C. W, Hymer, the popular U. M. C. representa- big, even spread of shot “ Brush” shells give, helps wonderfully to 
tive for his efficient manner of handling these events. k d h ‘ f 
The morning scores follow: | rae’ make good bags, as sportsmen who have used them will testify. 
: argets: 2 - “ ° ‘“ “cc 
} Yaa ecovsese: 142 © P Goode........ 12 18 18 Winchester “Brush” shells are loaded in “Leader” and “Repeater 
ib eae suit R ¢ Millen - graeds in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, and can be bought at all reputable 
3 O aiacsecee 151 orthcott,Jr. 8 5 § : > 
H Kendicott ...: 15316 AA Scowley. 12 10 1 dealers. To get the satisfactory, open-shooting loads, ask for 
aabeias pillow, 8.6065 ° ” ° 
BS Ha IB M19 | *D Claney? 2600000 18.12 9 Winchester “Brush” shells and see that the box bears a big 
D F Fesler........ 14 12 15 H H Motley...... 12 11 10 
T Gee. oss creas 13 15 19 R R Kennicott.... 11 9 14 
W_ Jj Phalen....... 11 10 13 F P Sullivan...... 15 14 18 
*H Kirkwood .... 13 12 20 oF, eee 12 12 16 
CF RG scccveaces 15 15 17 %E Graham ....... 15 15 19 
JU Be dacctananss 14 1317 
Evanston Handicap, 100 targets: 
Van. Tt Yds. T’t. 
C W May......- 16 vi Ps eee 20 81 
Mullikan ........ 16 78 PMNS ceccseces 20 85 
H H Motley.... 16 65 f Graham ...... 20 82 Trade Mark 
*H Winans...... 16 31 WOE cicdccsece 20 74 
W J Phalen ... 16 71 D Thomas ..... 20 73 
H Bisson ......- 16 71 H Kennicott ... 21 79 
R TF Teens... 16 74 *E Graham ..... 22 68 
W_L De Wolf... 16 81 | dk ee 22 $2 
*M Ballou, Jr... 16 69 | 22 84 
F S Robbins.... 16 62 D YGURe cicccce 22 78 
A A Scowley... 16 7 *D Clancy ..... 22 78 
F M Schieble... 16 70 *H C Kirkwood 22 81 
R_ Kennicott 17 51 W R Carman 16 83 
W P Northcott. 18 89 De BEE. cGanes 16 55 
DF Fees acs. 18 67 H Van Petten... 16 70 
W A Davis..... 18 36 E L Harpham... 18 33 
O P Goode..... 18 75 3H Betatie..... 18 73 
G H Coleman... 18 77 C 0 Searle..... 16 389 
R C Millen..... 18 59 Cochrane ....... 16 19 
C A FeOtay..... 19 70 PMU. secncoond 16 49 
F P Sullivan 19 71 


* Professionals, 
W. J. PHALEN, Sec’y and Treas. 





Wynora G. C. 


West Exizasetn, Pa., Oct. 1—The regular weekly 
practice shoot of the Wynora Gun Club, was held this 
afternoon, under conditions which were not of the best 
for high scores. The scores, 50 targets each: 

While we are just beginners and are subscribers for 
FOREST AND STREAM, we want to break into print with 
cur work, 





WoW Back... 41 BOOMS: Acicdivccteakiee 31 
De SY Ords.0i. 55.03 41 ee eae 30 
SS BN oo ncgviivies 31 D W Kiersted......... 30 

West Evizaretu, Pa., Oct. 4.—The week-end shoot 





of the Wynora Gun _ Club, of this place, resulted in the Si 

following scores at 50 targets shot at: Herron Hill G. C. in the season shoots of the Western Pennsylvania Trap- 

FOOE 5.x sc ovanccct eeu 35 DMM on kct cencaidecesss 33 shooters’ League, are: ie 
RMN cusacealarumarers ce 41 PRO ic ncwcinwandye 31 PittspurGcH, Pa., Oct. 4.—After shooting a pretty H G Gillespie....... 92.17 EB BD. Sain cna 79.40 
ao SME a 14 race on 50 rocks, and winding up in a shoot-off of a five G E Painter......... 91.86 HL Born.....0.00.0, 79.66 
mas . foe g tie, Dr. J. H. Humes won the George E. Painter cup J F Calhoun......... 91.08 J K Lawson......... 78.60 
G. Z. Stover, Sec’y. to-day. The Doctor shot from a handicap of 10 aero- J_ West..........04- 90.78 ie ee ea 78.49 
saucers, getting 41 in actual kills. In the shoot-off against A D Hickman....... 89.24 IL Lautenslager ..... 79.33 
prace sagan Mie in om and Ruser, Dr. Humes was Gen. Ga naeaaae apn <1 Pom apa Cane eal 
‘ steady and consistent. e scores: Mintcudsacnes 88.96 enman....... 76.82 
. Nemours (Ladies) G. C. AH Aber...20.00... 88.34 © W Zimmerly ........ 76.16 
‘ILMINGTON, Del., Oct. 2.—Owing to the inclement : > ‘ S F Barson.......... ‘ © Brooks......... 75.04 
weather, very few shooters were ont Wednesday after- : E Sppnter pro eee . a . Slater ........ : 42 DM Young......... 87.82 R B Thompson...... 74.08 
noon. In the regular event, Miss Hammond and Mrs. ¢ F Moose! a 24 “oo  raptaleb 5 93 W ©, Heisey......... 87.60 A L Murphy......... 74.08 
Clark tied, each scoring 15 breaks. In the handicap §& 4, Mgore...-....-- (2 sa inder ..... 15 23 A S Anthony......... COG... Eee CMidecessccacs 72.17 
event for the Major Ramsay gold trophy, Miss Ham- 4% }y GiacSPie-7777: ; 2. eee 7 41 EM Gillespie........ 6. «5 HE Fines... 72.00 
mond was high, and is the holder of the medal until 4 EF Brooke ir... ja 22 15 35 C W Peterson........ 85.72 E E Meredith....... 72.00 
the next regular shoot. e © oo Jr.... ca: oe oars seeeee 0 45 J I Morrison......... 84.69 <A L Iseman ......... 68.34 
Scores (25 targets, with handicaps), were as follows: Tws oe Broce: —— a 2 W R Hill...... wrtees 84.34 Wm Murphy ........ 67.47 
Claas A A D x wl neetae 04 #WD oo seceeees 0 S M T Brendlinger ... 83.30 C B Ashbaugh ...... 67.25 
hie: Mite, ae sh ei aa Soe" .s Dr JH pensasvec> 3 - A H Rigsby......... 82.89 N A Calhoun ........ 66.95 
Mrs W A Joslyn.:. 1 14 Mrs O B Clark...) 318°) C Garland... 0 a «JH McMeansns.. a? a. $2.69 w A Cee is 3.83 
i oi me en eee me rw ee we ae oe ECTS. eee +8 
ss annan ee W H Denman...... 6 42 a w Sherrer fete 80.68 f WV Whalen buapiiid 63.44 
es A . ee. Oe 81.1 4 Hicott......... 7 5 
Mrs H Stidham..... 10 16 The averages of the forty-five shooters who qualified L Myer ..... lehtedexie $ oe 
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“steel where steel belongs” SHELLS 


Score a Triumph at Famed Long Beach Club. 


The tournament of the Long Beach, N. Y., Gun Club, Sept. 25-27, attracted a big field of amateur trap 
shooters, including many of the best known clay bird smashers in the country. Mr. Barton Lewis stayed 
over in the East after the Westy Hogan shoot to attend this évent, and lived up to his reputation gained 
at the 1913 Grand American, where he won the Amateur Championship of the U. S. with a score of 
195 ex 200, from 18 yds. At Long Beach, under extraordinarily difficult conditions, Mr. Lewis won:— 


Long Beach Championship - - - 96 out of 100 
Metropolitan Championship - - - 91 out of 100 
High General Average, ist Day - - 143 out of 150 
Second Amateur Average, 2d Day - - 138 out of 150 
High General Average, 3d Day - - 138 out of 150 
High General Average, 3 Days - - 419 out of 450 


Follow Mr. Lewis’ example, by using ®) “steel where steel belongs” shells 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St., T. H. Keller, Manager. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St., J. 8. French, Manager. 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St., Lee Omohundro, Manager. 



























+» with handicaps at end of the contest, show that Dr. A. 


Williams ... o 
17 19 23... J. Brown had the honor of one the other boys to 


Burlington .. 





Jersey City G. C. 






























































Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 4.—This was opening day B Beyersdorf .... 23:19 23 24 sleep for the prize, and L. Thorp did likewise for 
for the Jersey City Gun Club, and a very fair turnout of T Kelley .......... 20 19 20 21 the second, and also making him a winner for two 
members were present to assist in prying off the lid, P S Meyers....... ‘ 14 14 12 11 quarterly prizes this year and one semi-annual, ‘This 
and all seemed pleased to get a chance again to take a W Hutchings .... hie 22 21 22 18 looks as if he is getting in his good work for a youngster. 
shot at the saucers. Dave Engle made a good start for J E Smith..............cc cece ee eeeeeeees 23 23 23 .. Event No. 1, Semi-annual trophy, 50 targets, l6yds.: 
the season by being high gun for the day with an W _ Hall ...........cccceec cece eeeeeeeeeeee 17 15 22 22 Judd 46, Atkins 45, Lincoln 45, Brown 44, Wallace 43, 
average of 86 per cent. Jack Hetherington, Jr., took { Bee INS Gn ncic phcGecessdsensesaenaein 19 15 14 14 WB Freeman 41, Rockwell 41, Steap 40, Thorp 38, Noble 33. 
second honors with a score of 81 out of 100. The scores FE L Wright............cceeeeeceeeeeeeee 17 13 16 18 19 Scott 40, Stevens 37, Kiefer 35, Riley 32. 
follow in strings of 25: R Strobel ...... InGGRASE ASS RaKAe TARR OE 13 16 20 21 1 Event No, 2, annual trophy, 50 targets, l6yds.: Stepp 

: aiid iar ge SR Soren ress 16 16 16 12 16 47, Atkins 47, Freeman 46, Wallace 46, Brown 43, Rock- 

Hetherington, Jr......... Be Re Pe De ni sas The oe: 25) <* WPOMMAD cecegascssiivaniasdessivccvocsass 18 10 13 18 17 well 42, Stevens 42, Noble 42, Thorp 37, E. Mohrman 37. 

TACCUS «ses eeeeeeeeereenees FEED 08 est Ae ee win vs + ES MORNE S405 ok aesasnssgaeebgeante ol 10 11 18 13 13 = Scott 36, Lincoln 36, F. Mohrman 33, Mould 31, Brough 
pipers peaaosensnrensseresie 4 _ a ge te test ce 0 8 APLAR vessesecees piteetes taxbedeeeaeuns KD 19 19 23, Kinney 22. 

ee Para are ~ C. Sec’y. > HOW a 
ns vscsees sesh 016 21161821.......... a ene F. Ht. Warsace, Bin. Sec’y 
ee RRO hp ca sdinccasseesey 14 21 20 18 2319 18 19 17 4 .. 
eots ebpeoderorecccervoerccece = 20 13 + z 16 19 15 21 20 21 Ch G Club 

Mgle .....0- pocccccececcvede ZB 22 ZB 21 DD nn we 00 oe oe oe icago Gen ub. : 

Sturdevant Bethe pseaneevbs ap 8 91 u 3 9 10 Fee sess ss ge = Sera, ae Elkton G. C. 

REMETNCY oecccccccrscesccccecs 7 2 oy te 06 00 oe HIcaGo, IIl., Sept. 28—Although it was dark an : . =. . ‘ lh fs 
MP. cis cdasseaneseseses a oy Sere are cloudy and a light aie starting several times, a number PE ny 3 Cet 2 Coes 2 o 
Garringer ......ssssecesscees 2 2 2 2...... 4... 06 «+ Of good scores were made during the afternoon. F. C. o4 out of 95 in the shoot-off with C. Williams and W. C. 
MONE so.nhbn-0eunedeesvnee 22.36 915... .. .. vo co oe os ©=6VOURG ANG Wistkler tied for first honors in the 100 target Martindell. This was a registered shoot and the pro- 
Brower .....-sseeeeeeeeeeees 16161317.............. race, each breaking 96, while Seelig, Sr., was a close gram consisted of ten 15-target events and the champion- 
IER, asscnvedocnscb onesies BO FS Se iis isos cs cs os SE | , : ; , ship contest at 50 targets. Scores: 

BENUEE cde auecscsegts ceakaeas De CMtica \cetes (his aS eS ue ae Seelig broke his 15 straight in practice, while Crocker ~~ i 

: : 3 and Winkler each broke 14. Wolfe landed first place in *H{ L Worthington.... 189 Win Wood §.ccciccdcces 171 

We are going to shoot every Saturday now, all fall event No. 3, with a score of 45 out of 50. Scores: B McHugh....... ... 193 Wm B Smith.......... 143 
and winter, and extend an invitation to all shooters to one ee t SEN ern toa .. 163 H M Anderson..... .. 182 
come out and see us and shoot if you want to, or watch Targets: We Bite tp S T Sykes ...... Seorakava 161 J McKelvey......... ws 157 
the rest of us do it, and enjoy an afternoon in just the A SRE cntabiccnascsevecadenenn im «. ae xs Tet ata do ee 164 Cc mie ee 155 
way you like. Fae ee Sone so se svronreanbncrse geo a Te Beles... 1799 W M Hammond....... 164 

ae eases neta ee 1 88 0 w  ]|CW OO Brown........... 163. C O Williams......... 181 
. «sg de ed enced hah AE hc - os se se 6 HC Jordan......0..0¢ TS: .- SBS. ceecks exces 185 
Hedson G C. eee none seeseeeena He uk. * £0 € Gelmm........ 131 C P Holden...2.:: (80) 67 
Oo Ww ra si seceecccccccesecconcoccns a ae Wm_ Holland ......... 100... B. Bevedits | i... ccicci (30) 19 

Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 5.—The fine weather this 6 jw glial Ngoc 76. i a! 160 W Stevens ........ (50) 42 
morning brought out a good attendance at the traps of PH Clack SEARS EP etRSS Seer ese tes We. eg Wy Hartenstine.......... 124 C M Dilks......... (50) 42 
the Hudson Gun Club, twenty shooters taking part in GC fF Seeger RB th ne Wit StEVERS 2.6. 50006s5 1S A F Davis........00. (50) 26 
the day’s program. High gun honors went to J. E. 7 a Bell Gacerccccccccevccesccccccces 5 53 oe oy Wm Arrants Ceccerecce 166 J OTYan ....ceeee (50) 40 
Smith, who snuffed out 90 per cent. of his targets. eo Shri ie PERS SEE SONS See re tee 2 Tae. Se S L King eccccccccccce 155 SD CRE dsehcecsate (50) 36 
Ben Beyersdoft was the runner-up with 87 per cent. to i A ries Eee nse oee ee nee age Semper ae SF) EN cwadisnusscasvice 140 A P Alexander..... (50) 33 
his credit, with D. D. Engle, who has not had a try at WA ii*,,...... ke Oey eee camo - S J Terry ...... soesees 143. W_ C Martindell...(50) 44 
the bluerocks for several months, was third with 8 per wo A Davis. So cae rota ts J H Minnick.......... 181 |S Simmons ........(60) 36 
sc EMMAWER iocsretscxeehestewasssenter Tigre. ae 

The day was an ideal one for target shooting, and it a iter RE 3 ae yd S Bo, 
looked like old times to see so many of our old regu- fy Gosh . oo or aay! See: eee ** 99 
lars get in the game again after the long summer season, J VW (Cannon...................2..... PIER ce gros fe New Hanover G. Cc. 
and shows that the Hudson's traps will be as popular ( B Barnes...ss.sssssssssscssececass wees eo dd 
as ever the coming winter. _ : COL 5 lel RR SER RE ETN: Rake cae eee Witmincton, N, C., Oct. 3.—We were glad to have 

The next shooting date is Oct. 19. Everybody is Mr. John Des Portes, of the Winchester Co., and Mr. 

- welcome to shoot over our traps, so bundle up your James D. Barnes, of the U. M. C. Co., with us on our 
un and take a run out and see us. The Turnpike car regular Friday afternoon shoot. John is, getting to be 
. the , ene uer to the a ae — Cleveland G. C. come, Het ah a c ‘tee C h 
ackensac iver bridge wi et you to the right place a en . L. Robbins, of the Peters Cartridge Co., who is 
to shoot bluerocks, with a g “bunch” of shooters. CLEVELAND, ()., Oct. 4.—The weekly shoot of the 4 member of our club, was with us. Scores follow, at 
Cleveland Gun Club was held to-day at Shooting Park 499 targets per man: 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 26 with about the usual crowd. The weather conditions E 
C VON LORBECke ..0.cccccscccce séubsacuns 22 22 20 20 22 were of the best. High gun honors went to Dr. J GSEEDE: cecccccscccecedees 91 REMGRA cavccidecencicss 83 
A L Hughes 19 15 18 19 .. Atkin with 93; F. H. Wallace second with 89 out of 100. *Des Portes ........... 90 WE COWE ics s.ceecPades 69 
W. Eaton .... ee is CS ee The third quarterly contest ended Sept. 27. ‘The Dreher ................ 90 Underwood ......... wees 60 
D D Engle........ -- 20 22 19 20 .. conditions of the event are 300 targets, Du Pont handi- *Robbins .............. 84 J. H. Dreuer, Sec’y. 











J Hetherington 23 17 21 20 .. cap, 2 targets each Saturday, two prizes, high guns, *Professionals. 
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Buffalo Audubon Club. 


Burrato, N, Y., Oct. 4.—Following scores were 
made at our club shoot, held to-day, under perfect 
weather conditions and an ideal target. Ebbetts was the 
bright particular star with 114 out of his 125, finishing 
strong with a 25 straight from 19yds. in the Marlin gun 


event: 


Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 2 
RGM Silos ce dédletbancStnnsderasicas 16 18 16 17 15 23 
l QUE et catcdasunecexerecvecscdpe ee 16 11 16 14 19 18 
FOGG srcvccvecccccssccccccocesenss 16 16 11 ~.. wa 
WGI. nobcevecceacnssccéicccbiocesecs 18 19 17 18 14 22 
WH ceateceiwncbcadsctaccswectsavers 18 16 16 16 17 21 
RE becbceussmtaesss+cccednte caakve 19 16 18 19 17 2 
lit aotcss ppcabccs soce ne cen aeeanes 17 15 16 14 1 
Sees cVULbt ndovs dhcseareaiougiae 12 1465 16 13 13 


PIN: winds cdws dpasddede <dasnsdeedss 16 14 18 17 16 21 
Bi aonb bs ta ccntNsbastesevensesess 4lll B 1 
AMEN, Sn cticuscnas nes canbivedcces 18 16 14 16 16 16 
RUSE secsevoertissacactcdectvacacuncte 13 14 «17 15 17 
EGU: nec inte dicichoicesccetésbadeede pee igh ek ah 
WGRREIEE 6 paacnsconnetssestccsonsesaes 18 22 





Columbus G. C. 


Co.umsus, O., Oct. 4.—The shoot of the Columbus 
Gun Club, held to-day, found very ideal weather condi- 
tions, and while the attendance was not large for such a 
ine day, some lively shooting was done. In a walk-up 
match, unknown time of rise and unknown angles, Taylor 
broke 9 out of 10, Shilling 6, Chamberlain 10 straight, 
Ilarris 5, Selbach 6. ‘This idea is very much like snipe 
shooting, as you never know when they are going to get 
out. Double shooting was also very much enjoyed, as it 
affords fine practice. Owing to the circuit races and so 
many counter attractions, Saturday shoots have not been 
up to the standard, but fall shooting will now begin, as 
the closed season on game will naturally limit the shoot- 
ing in the field. Scores: 


Shot at, Broke 


Tayloe nccocdccec 2AW LOR) WERE) cccvvccces » 50 

Chamberlain .... 110 = 101 Jackson ,.... “occ a 25 
it. ee: i ie oS eee 
Harrig sesssesees 110 72 Kieffer wiscesess 60 43 


In the doubles, Taylor broke 43 out of 25 pairs: 
Chamberlain broke 39 out of 26 pair, and Harris broke 
15 out of 10 pair, KF, SHATTUCK. 








| Rifle Shooting 


Fort Pitt Revolver Club. 


THE feature on the Fort Pitt Rifle Club range on 
Oct. 4 was at the 50yd. revolver range, 10 shots slow 
fire, and 10 shots rapid fire. Dr. Waugaman with 80 at 
slow and 76 at rapid fire, took first place; Glashan 
second, Douds third, 

At 200yds., H. G. Olson put on the remarkable score 
of 48. Leary, on the 1,000yd. range, made 49, one point 
less than possible. The scores: 

Revolver match, 500yds.: 





Slow. Rapid. Hdcp. Total. 
Dr E A Waugaman........ 80 76 6 150 
J Be sa sac ascncence 78 66 9 * 135 
FP 1G INS cacetscoscesens 83 50 0 133 
Dr D A Atkinaoni...ccccecs 84 48 0 132 
(ye UE ace ceatocgtens as 67 63 0 130 
J PO bc cencacsstscicecs 66 63 0 129 
EE A eee ivascesccsescscces 4 57 10 129 
T © Bee... 79 47 0 126 
C C Borchers 71 64 12 123 
R S Everett... ee 47 3 115 
M GF  deatlivaccaccen 73 33 0 106 
EE Be i ccaceccecaccs 73 31 0 104 


Record match, 1000yds.: Lacey 49, Douds 45, Everett 
43, Swanton 39, Wagner 32. 

Record, 600yds.: Olsen 49, Teter 47, Paulsen 46, 
Swanton 46, Arthurs 45, Everett 43. 

Record, 500yds.: Atkinson 49, Snyder 47, Paulsen 46, 
Teter 42. 

Record, 300vds.: Snyder 47, Hamilton 42. 

Record, 200yds.: Olsen 48, Hazlett) 47, Atkinson 47, 
Arthurs 45, Fisher 44, Paulsen 44, Teter 48, Winsor 42, 
Borchers 40. 





Has a Silent Cartridge. 


Parts, Oct. 2.—Experiments are being made here on 
an invention which is intended primarily for the de- 


struction of airships, but which may revolutionize rifle 


ring. 

The inventicn, which is the work of a man named 
Sava Rogozea, who has heretofore never been heard of 
in such matters, consists of a special cartridge and 
double inflammable bullet. Although the cartridge was 
filled with black powder, there was neither smoke, flash 
nor recoil during the experiments, the long bullet carry- 
ing 3,900 feet and going straight to the mark. It is 
estimated that with a modern rifle it would have carried 
9,700 feet, 

Another invention by the same man is a cannon 
which can be easily carried by two men, and costs only 
about $60. This, he asserts, can throw a shell 22,750 
feet. Still. another invention by Rogozea is a shrapnel 
shell, which scatters its contents along the level of the 
ground, mowing everything in its path, instead of drop- 
ping from above. 
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How They Got Away. 

Tue finest lot of fish ever caught in this 
section was, we regret to say, lost in a peculiar 
manner during one of the recent thunder squalls, 
It consisted of a magnificent muscalonge, weigh- 
ing exactly 6934 pounds, a black bass which 
weighed 674 pounds and five others weighing 
over 4 pounds each, seven pickerel, one a 15- 
pounder, and about forty compzratively smaller 
bass, pickerel, pike, etc. They were caught by 
John Lyman, of Clayton, who has been visiting 
in this vicinity and was then fishing near Chim- 
ney Island, about three miles below the city. 
The fish were loose in the bottom of the boat, 
and when the squall came up they were leit 


there not secured in any way, while Mr. Lyman 
went under the shelter of the big butternut 
growing on the rampart of old Fort Levis. The 
rain fell in torrents, filling the atmosphere to 
such an extent that the fish were able to swim 
right off through the air, though of course with 
some difficulty. Seeing them swimming off 
above his head, Mr. Lyman stripped and swam 
after them, but was unable to overtake them and 
narrowly escaped drowning, only succeeding in 
diving under the shelter of the foliage of the 
tree, as he became absolutely exhausted. The 
loss of such a representative lot of fish is deeply 
regretted by lovers of the rod in this vicinity — 
Clayton Republican. 
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Nest-Building Fishes. 


THERE are fishes that build nests just as 
birds do. Not long ago some of them were 
brought to this country from Japan, and you 
can buy a pair of them for a small price at any 
fancier’s now. If he does not have them in 
stock he will get them. 

The purchase is sure to be profitable, because 
the habits of these creatures are so remarkably 
interesting, and, unlike gold fish, they will breed 
in an aquarium or even in a glass globe. They 
produce three or four broods of young annually, 
so that the owner is likely to be able to make 
money by disposing of the increase. In the land 
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of the Mikado, to which they are native, they 
are called paradise fish. 

The nests they make are very odd, indeed, be- 
ing composed entirely of air bubbles. When 
the time for mating arrives the male fish under- 
goes a striking change in its appearance. Ordi- 
narily he is of a dull, silvery color, but now he 
exhibits stripes of red, blue and green, with 
streaks of brightest orange on the ventral fins. 
Such is the costume in which he goes a-wooing. 

Later on the female proceeds to construct the 
family nest at the surface of the water. Swal- 
lowing air, she ejects it in the shape of bubbles, 
which are held and made permanent by glutin- 


ous capsules from a secretion in her mouth.. 


Having got together in this way a sufficient 
mass of bubbles she proceeds to lay. 

At this stage the female paradise fish seems 
always to be seized with a strange desire to 
gobble her own eggs. This she would inevitably 
do but for the watchfulness of the male, who 
prevents her, taking the eggs in his mouth and 
ejecting them beneath the mass of bubbles, to 
which they arise and find a resting place among 
them. Sometimes he will conduct his mate 
under the nest so that the eggs as they are laid 
may ascend to it. When laying is finished he 
keeps guard over the nest, attacking the female 
if she comes near. Meanwhile he busies himself 
in the making of fresh bubbles to take the place 
of those which chance to burst. 

This performance is kept up for five days, at 
the end of which the young are hatched out. 
They cannot swim, but cling like little tadpoles 
to the bubbles. If one falls to the bottom, as 
happens now and then, the papa fish takes it in 
his mouth and disgorges it among the bubbles 
again. His watchfulness is continued until the 
little fishes are able to take care of themselves. 

They grow fast ina glass globe or aquarium, 
attaining a length of three or four inches. They 
thrive best on chopped angleworms, but raw 
beef cut fine will serve as a substitute. Appar- 
ently they are exclusively carnivorous. Care 
must be taken not to expose them to cold, 
which quickly kills them.—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Water-Wagon of the Desert. 


THE camel, celebrated in myth and story as 
a sort of herbivorous sponge, to be wrung out 
in the desert when all other sources of water 
fail, is not, according to the scientists, particu- 
larly the autopsy makers, a dependable source 
of anything fit to drink—unless one has acquired 
the taste for camel’s milk. The so-called water 
cells attached to the paunch contain within two 
or three days after the animal has drunk only 
a small amount of acid fluid, of most disagree- 
able odor and appearance, entirely unpalatable 
in fact. If the time since the last watering is 
still longer, there is practically nothing but gas- 
tric juice in the water cells, and this, according 
to several experienced writers, is “utterly and 
entirely abominable.” 

The obvious moral of this is that the amateur 
desert traveler should not count on tapping a 
camel when he gets in a tight place. For “that 
sweet fountain” in these animals, described by 
Montgomery, Keats and not a few other poets, 
is, to put it mildly, as little palatable as a brack- 
ish mud hole in the alkali country. 

Regarding the camel’s reputed ability to sur- 
vive without water for long periods, there seems 
less dubiety. In the winter the Indian Govern- 
ment’s camels not infrequently go ten days with- 
out being watered. Furthermore, according to 
a writer familiar by personal experience with 
the habits and treatment of Indian camels, those 
belonging to the nomad Arabs oftentimes have 
to get along without any water at all from the 
middle of November until the first weeks in 
February. In the bleak wastes of the North- 
west, where the “gizzu” or winter grasses are 
found, many of them remain all winter, and 
there is no water to be had—New York Evening 
Post. 
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A Butterfly Farmer. 


BECAUSE she didn’t wish to teach a country 
school, Miss McGlashan set out to rear butter- 
flies and moths for market, and as she herself 
writes, “I am only eighteen years old, com- 
menced without a dollar, and in eleven weeks 
shipped eleven thousand specimens and received 
therefor $550, an average of fifty dollars per 
week.” Miss McGlashan’s home is in Truckee, 
California, up 6,000 feet among the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, where there are many com- 
paratively rare specimens of Lepidoptera. By 
day she captured butterflies with a homemade 
net, and searched for caterpillars, cocoons and 
larve; by night she caught moths attracted by 
flowers, by sugar smeared on trees, or by electric 
lights. The perfect insects were immediately 
marketable, but from the slightly damaged and 
unsaleable females, saved in bags and boxes, the 
young butterfly rancher obtained eggs that event- 
ually yielded a great many more saleable speci- 
mens than she could ever have secured with a 
net. The eggs, usually laid by the captive but- 
terflies on sprigs of alfalfa, were carefully placed 
in test tubes, vials and jelly glasses, and in time 
hatched out baby caterpillars, which were fed 
and cared for until they spun the cocoons from 
which they emerged perfect butterfliés. Miss 
McGlashan comments that only in America is 
buttery ranching a new vocation for women, 
as in many parts of the old world, especially 
in Germany and France, housewives regularly 
rear butterflies and moths for sale. Taxider- 
mists and many of ‘the thousands of more or 
less scientific collectors of butterflies, moths and 
beetles are among the butterfly rancher’s steady 
customers, and Miss McGlashan writes that she 
has many orders for live butterflies with bright 
colorings to be liberated at grand functions, in 
store windows, or in hotel dining rooms.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Methods of Game Rearing. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Field writes: 
“Most people will probably admit that the 
hen pheasant is a very bad mother. It is true 
that she will sit well, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances hatch out the greater proportion of 
her eggs. But what becomes of the young 
birds; and what proportion ever reach maturity? 
If every hen pheasant would only on an average 
produce three mature young birds it is probable 
that the hand-rearing of pheasants would never 
have been carried on to the extent it has been 
during recent years. The expression ‘a really 
good wild pheasant year’ would imply that this 
has happened in certain very favorable localities.” 
With regard to the various modern methods 
or systems of partridge and pheasant preserva- 
tion which have been propounded, our corre- 
spondent remarks that they claim, almost in- 
fallibly to produce under adverse circumstances 
and for an almost nominal outlay results that, 
up to now, most people have hardly hoped for, 
much less expected, in the best of years. He 
then proceeds: 

“In fact, some of the results claimed seem 
almost too good to be true. Undoubtedly there 
are many points of merit attached to these sys- 
tems—particularly so when the details are care- 
fully carried out and the birds themselves do not 
object to having their nests interfered with. 
But, given that every detail enjoined by the 
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system has been punctiliously performed, and 
that the birds have hatched out their artificially 
large nests full of eggs (no provision seems to 
be made for the birds which have had all their 
eggs taken from them), how much better off 
are we the following September and October, 
provided that the weather conditions are aver- 
age? It would be interesting, too, to know how 
far systems succeeded last season, and also what 
result might be expected in a very good sea- 
son. 

“If we assume, then, that the hen pheasant 
is a very bad mother, why should she suddenly 
become a very good one merely because you 
add to the duties she has so amply proved her- 
self incapable of performing? And in the case 
of the partridge, admittedly one of the best of 
mothers, why give her far more eggs than she 
can possibly cover well, and run the risk of not 
getting what is usually obtained under average 
natural conditions? 

“From the above point of view it would 
seem that the real merit of systems lies mainly 
in the fact that they have drawn attention to 


the way in which the real duties of a gamekeep- 
er, so far as partridges are concerned, have 
been neglected in the past, and also to the fact 
that the masters themselves were not too con- 
versant with the duties which they expected 
their men to perform, rather than to any innate 
or peculiar merit that any one of the systems 
possessed, or might be presumed to- possess, 
when put into practice.” 


In the matter of drinking capacity, “tanking 
up” is peculiarly fit when applied to the camel. 
A singly thirsty animal may drink as much as 
twenty gallons. This fact, as a writer in the 
London Times happily points out, gives new 
meaning to Rebekah’s watering of the camels 
of Abraham’s servant. After she had “drawn 
water” until they had “done drinking,” the ser- 
vant, “wondering at her, held his peace.’ And 
“well he might,” says the Times naturalist, for 
Rebekah’s act of kindness to the stranger was, 
in view of the camel’s capacity (and there were 
ten of them in the train), a mighty big job. 
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Hopkinson’s Specimen Pike. 

FisH1NG was Hopkinson’s favorite pursuit; 
gossiping upon its delights and arts was his 
one great hobby. Politics, religion, and most 
other things to him were anathema. The only 
Scripture narratives he would discuss were 
Jonah’s adventures among the whales, and the 
bringing to hand of the tribute money which 
was Czesar’s; beyond these, on all other Biblical 
traditions and pronouncements, he was agnostic. 
He hated parsons, and only tolerated the atten- 
tions of one the day he got married, “just to 
please the missus”; and he “might and he 
mighn’t send for one before he went to judg- 
ment.” 

Hopkins was a shoemaker, and did the best 
work in the snobbing line in Brillport, seeing 
to the understandings of some of the best of 
the inhabitants. The parson, the chief constable, 
the tripe-seller next door, and all and sundry 
patronized him, and many stayed awhile to 
gossip—he did most of the talking, and it was 
sure to be upon the divine topic of casting 
angle. Moreover, they brought him their rods 
to mend, and sought advice on piscine haunts, 
and upon baits, and all the other side issues of 
the noble art of catching fishes. 

He had a nice 16-pound pike, stuffed by 
himself, and cased. He admitted that it was 
narrow in the belly, wrung at the gill covers, 
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and generally a parody on a living beast fresh 


out of its native element. It was sufficient that 
it had been actually caught by him, and gave 
him a good hour’s fun securing it, the telling 
of which story afforded him much delight when- 
ever anyone new came to see him, or any old 
visitor would stomacl> the repetition. 

But that was not his specimen ‘fish. 

“Where is it. then?” I once asked him. 

“Oh,” replied he, “I lost it; the brute 
flopped back into the river the moment after I 
had run my rule over it. It was four foot three 
inches long, and weighed, if I remember right, 
twenty-seven pounds.” 

Now, a friend had been told by him in all 
seriousness a week before that its length was 
given to him as four foot two; while the parson 
assured me that its length, as given to him two 
years before, was exactly four feet. 

“The brute gave me a doing, too,” said 
Hopkins. “He'd been talked of by the village 
folk for years as a shy old cuss as never re- 
fused a decent bait, but always either disgorged 
the hooks afore he could be struck aright, or 
he’d snapped the tackle and gone off with the 
best part of the gear, and the bait, of course, 
as well. All the anglers for miles around useter 
come at intervals and fish especially for him in 
a hole agin the bridge buttress. No one ever 
thought of getting him by any other means; I 
verily believe that if they had, and they was 
copt at it, they'd have been chucked in the river. 
All sorts of baits had been tried; roach, dace, 
goldfish, sprats, mice, rats, frogs, young ducks 
(of which he was tremenjus fond), and all sorts 
of mechanical devices. Some he nabbed, the 
others he scorned, according to his humors. We 
was all wild at not being successful. 

“One day, just afore Christmas, when I was. 
coming home with some park sausages, I hap- 
pened to be looking over the bridge to see if I 
could see my nibbs, skulking below, when out 
from my basket drops a couple of sausages 
plump into the water; when lo! with a wild 
swirl of the water, up pops ‘Jacob’ (that’s what 
we named him), and nabs both. Thinks I, 
‘They fare to have favored his fancy,’ and I 
drops another for the purpose, when up he 
dashes again, and sausage number 3 was gone. 

“Thinks I again, ‘T’ll bring my tackle and 
some fresh sausages, come Boxing Day, and 
see if that oracle ‘Il work.’ So I goes, and, 
would you believe it, I hooked him with the very 
first sausage I throw’d in! Nobody was about, 
so I has the fun all to myself, without critics 
or advisers, which a!ways fare to know better 
how to do things than them as is doing ’em. I 
might say that there was quite an inch of ice 
on the river, and I had first to break a hole in 
it with a pole. I had some rare tussling with 
the brute. Now he’d shoot down stream under 
the ice, and presently he’d come back again as 
if to get wind; then he’d shoot up-stream, 
now he’d lay as if made of lead agin the bottom; 
once or twice he jumped into the air like a 
salmon leaping. Thus for two hours he played 
old gooseberry with me and with the tackle, 
ne’er a once giving me a chance to catch my 
gaff in his gills, or any other handy spot.” 

“Surely in the two hours you had some 
visitors?” I suggested. 

“If I said I hadn’t I should lie!” he replied; 
“but they said as they thought it was no use 
me expecting to land him, and off they went. 


Ocr. 11, 1913. 


It was a dreadful cold afternoon, and most kept 
at home; besides, the bridge was well above 
the village. Howsomever, just as it got dusk, 
what must he do but fling himself bodily on the 
ice, allowing me to draw him a yard or so 
nearer the shore. Like a fool, I outs with my 
rule to measure him, instead of making sure he 
was all safe. Then’ he ups (as I was telling 
you) and just hops it like a acrobat, and flop he 
goes in, leaving my bare hooks on the ice, and 
my sausage remaining with him. 

“Wuss luck for me! I made a spring to 
nab him, and crash goes the ice. What happens 
after that I didn’t know till I finds myself in 
bed with,a touch of rheumatic fever. They 
told me that, being late, the missus comes down 
to the river and sees my ead out of the water, 
and my hands fast clasping a ringle sticking 
out of the buttress of the bridge. They tiiought 
1 had friz to deth, as I was onconshwss. and 
frozen, and stiff. They had to lower the village 
blacksmith over the bridge by a rope, tut he 
failed to unclasp my hands; so they had to file 
the ringle through, and bring me away with it 
still grasped in my hands. Then they gradually 
thawed me. It was a near ’un for me, they 
told me.” 

“What about that pike; did you have an- 
other try, just for spite?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, “but others did; they tried 
with hooks, they tried with an eel-speer; they 
tried a net; they dropt in dynamite, but beyond 
chipping off a few bricks from the bridge noth- 
ing else happened. Jacob was never seen or 
heard of again.” 

“How long was he, did you tell me?’ I 
queried. 

“Four foot four!” he answered with em- 
phasis. “And really, if he’d kept perfectly still 
while I measured him, I believe he’d have come 
out fully four foot four and a half.” 





Hopkinson fished until one day the Angel 
of Death called round at the house. He felt 
sure his time had come, but to the last his 
friends who came to pray had their supplica- 
tions broken in upon by narrations, with varia- 
tions, of bygone fishing exploits. He had his 
rods stacked around his bed, and his favorit: 
tackle hung on the footrail; and I have since 
heard that in his will he had made provision 
to have much of his gear, and the stuffed pike 
enclosed in his coffin with him, which was done. 
On Boxing Day, exactly seven years after the 
great event of his life, a—to him—minor one 
came to pass; it was the day of his departure. 

“Fetch Parson Chubbock,” he gasped, and 
it was not long before that worthy man arrived. 

“Come closer,’ whispered Hopkinson; “! 
couldn’t die afore I’d sent for you to ease my 
conscience.” 

“Parson,” whispered the dying man in the 
parson’s ear—“parson—the pike! I’m sorry | 
lied—it wasn’t four foot six, nor four foot five— 
it was—it was nigher four foot seven!” Hop- 
kinson fell back. He had given his last meas- 
urement; his specimen pike had reached its 
limits. —A. H. Patterson in Angler’s News. 


MANUFACTURERS of artificial limbs are seek- 
ing substitutes for English willow, used because 
of its combined lightness and strength. It is 
claimed that the Port Orford cedar of the Pa- 
cific Coast will prove equally serviceable. 
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Frog Industry in France. 

NaTURALISTs have identified and described 
117 varieties of frogs, some of which are found 
native in every part of the world except New 
Zealand and the southern portion of South 
America, says Consul-Gereral Frank H. Mason, 
of Paris, in “Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports.” There are in France, besides the 
“rainette”’ or tree frog, two edible species, the 
green and the red. Of these the green frog 
(Rana esculanta) is by far the more important 
as material for human food. The so-called red 
irog (Rana temporaria) is of a reddish brown 
color, mottled with green and brown spots. It 
is found in great numbers at certain seasons in 
woods, pastures and meadows, especially in 
damp locations and near ponds and. water 
courses. It lives mainly on land and takes to 
the water only on approagh of winter and dur- 
ing the spawning season, which is somewhat 
later in the spring than that of the green va- 
riety. Although eaten, especially in rural dis- 
tricts and by people of limited means in cities 
and towns, it is smaller in size and its flesh is 
so inferior to that of the green frog that it is 
not grown or fattened artificially in this coun- 
try. The large American “bullfrog” (Rana 
mugiens) 1s unknown in France except as an 
imported product of the United States, and al- 
though larger in size the French gourmets find 
it inferior in succulence and flavor to their 
native species. 

The green frog exists abundantly through- 
out France wherever there are marshes, ponds 
or sedgy margins of rivers or bays that contain 
fresh or slightly brackish waters. It feeds on 
worms, the larve of aquatic insects, small mol- 
lusks, flies, insects of various species, and es- 
pecially the spawn and small fry of fish which 
renders it an enemy of pisciculture and exposes 
it to the wrath of fishermen. It is an outlaw 
for which the law provides no protection out- 
side of privately owned waters. 

The supply of frogs for the markets of Paris 
comes mainly from the marshes and stagnant 
waters in the neighborhood of Montmorency, 
Vincennes and Boulogne, but they are brought 
also from the districts of the Vendee and the 
Landes, in southwestern France, and also from 
Lorraine. 

Most of the frogs sold in Paris are caught 
wild, but the demand is so constant that during 
recent years some effort has been made at 
various points to propagate and fatten them by 
more or less artificial means. 

“The process is exceedingly simple. The 
best outfit for frog raising is one or more shal- 
low ponds or reservoirs, filled with grasses and 
other aquatic plants, and so situated that the 
water can be partially drawn off so as to facili- 
tate the labor of catching. Old disused quarries 
and excavations along railways and other con- 
structions are sometimes used for this purpose. 
If, as is frequently the case, the pond already 
abounds in frogs, they are simply protected and 
left a year or two to propagate. If food does 
not prove abundant the owner throws in living 
earth worms, for the frog is a carnivorous ani- 
mal and prefers his food, whether worms, larve 
or insects, fresh and in a normal living con- 
dition. 

If no frogs exist in the water they are 
planted either living or in form of eggs, which 
hatch as the water becomes warm in April and 
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May. The green frog spawns during early 
spring, the female depositing from 600 to 1,000 
eggs, surrounding with a gelatinous substance 


which holds them together... With no further 
care from the parent, the eggs hatch at the end 
of a week or 10 days, according to the tempera- 
ture of the water. Each egg produces a tad- 
pole (tetard), which is at first a fish with a 
long flexible tail, and respires by means of gills. 
Subsequently the hinder, then the forward, legs 
appear, the tail shrinks and disappears, and the 
lungs and respiratory apparatus of a batrachian 
reptile, capable of torpid hibernation. 

The hatching and transformation take place 
within a period of about four months, and the 
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frog hatched in April or May, although not fully 
grown until the following year, is ready for 
market by the end of October. 

Among the advantages of frog farming is 
the fact that it enables persons of limited means 
to utilize marshes and ponds which are too 
shallow and warm for fish culture and practi- 
cally useless for any other purpose, and pro- 
duce, on a comparatively small area, a large 
amount of valuable food material for which 
there is always an eager market. 

Frogs of all sizes have a multitude of ene- 
mies, and one of the important problems in 
their propagation is to protect them, as far as 
may be, from the hawks, owls, storks, rats, fish, 





White sheep give 


REMINGTON stenographers do 
more of the world’s work than other 
stenographers—there are more of 
them. 

Nature only knows why there are mer 

white sheep than black. 

All the world knows why there are 
more Remington operators than others. 
REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the most operators have confi- 
dence—and the machine which gives 
them the confidence to make good. 


more wool 
than black sheep—there are 
more of them. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the majority of good business 
schools have confidence—the confi- 
dence to turn out competent, efficient 
operators—the thing on which the very 
life of those schools depends. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which business men and business 
houses have confidence—because the 
big majority of good stenographers are 
Remington trained and “‘go to work 
the first day without breaking in.’’ 


12,500,000 Remington Letters 


mailed in the United States every business day in the year. 


Isn’t that the answer to the question, “‘which machine?’’ for your office? 
Throughout the world Remington is a synonym for typewriter efficiency. 


It is the voice of the business world. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 
Nova Scotia. 





Hunt for Moose Where Moose Abound. 


They are steadily increasing in 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Kedgemakooge lies in the heart of a vast territory 
untouched by forest fires, with modern Club House 


open to non-members, and easily accessible by 

automobile. This section is full of moose and other 

large game, and experienced guides with complete 

equipment can be had at the Club House. Write 

. W. THOMPSON, Mer., New Grafton, Nova Scotia, 
illustrated book or reservations. 


Bring the family and come to KEDGEMAKOOGE. 


North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND ::_ Buies, N. C. 





CROWELL’S FARM LODGE 


Has five thousand acres reserved for Northern 
sportsmen. Quail, Turkey, Woodcock, principal 
game. Delightful place to spend winter. Leave 
Northern cities at night, arrive Halifax following 
noon, where every accommodation awaits you. 


A. E. BOBBITT, Crowells, N. C. 


Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 


Se eee 
GOOD DUCK AND GOOSE. SHOOTING.—Canvasback, 
Redhead, and other ducks from battery. Also brush 
blind shooting on Currituck Sound. Address J. B. LEE, 
Tulls, Currituck county, North Carolina. 





Pennsylvania. 


Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, Squirrel, 
Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open season for Grouse, 
Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to Dec. 1st. Deer, Nov. 
10th to 25th. D., L. & W. R. R. to Cresco Station, Pa. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, P.O. Canadensis, Pa. 








$2.00-$2.50 per day 
— $3.00 with Bath — 


MODERN HOTE 


rent or sale on fishing grounds. 


amd power boat, 1 man, $3; 2 men, $4 day. Channel 


Send for book- 


Bass, Kings, Trout, Hogfish galore. 
E: G. ME Eastern 


le. A. S, achapreague, 
Shore, Virginia. r 





Preperty Fer Sale. 


AUCTION 


Two bungalows in the Catskills, Ulster Co., N. Y., on the 
famous Beaverkill trout stream. Also farm of 210 acres, 
with one mile of private stream, will be sold regardless of 
cost by the Ulster Lumber Co., Oct. 21. The farm would 
make a fine game preserve, and contains 60 acres of. for- 
est. Large game of all kinds is plentiful and can be shot 
on the premises. For particulars address 


V. R. VOORHIES, Agent, Livingston Manor, N. Y. 











Wants and Exchanges. 


The Buck Mountain Club 


Situated on Tennant Lake, Adirondack Mountains, ten 
miles from Northville, New York, desires a few additional 
members. Big and small game, shooting, fishing and boat- 
ing. Fine club house. For particulars address E. H. 
PATTERSON, President, 135 Front St., New York City. 


QUAIL SHOOTING 


Four or five members wanted for a quail shooting pre- 
serve of over twelve thousand acres, situated in one of 
the best quail sections of Piedmont, North Carolina. 
Address, WM. H. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. 











snakes and other voracious creatures which con- 
stantly prey upon them. A sufficient depth of 
water from which fish are excluded, a_ thick 
growth of grass, reeds or other aquatic plants to 
afford adequate cover, and a constant warfare 
against marauding creatures are among the es- 
sential requirements of successful frog farming 
in this country. 


Kennel Department 





Fixtures. 


October.—Fourth American Beagle Stake, American Field 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Oct. 21.—Pennsylvania Field Trial Club. J. B. Sanson, Sec. 

Oct. 23-25.—Colorado Kennel Club, Denver, Colo. F. R. 
Dutton, Sec’y. 

Oct. 28.—Central 
Hamilton, O. 

Nov. 5.—Southern Ohio Field Trial Association trials. 

Nov. 24.—Continental Field Trial Club, Waynesboro, Ga. 
John White, Sec’y. aa 

Dec. 1.—Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynesboro, Ga. 
S. G. Story, Sec’y. ; . : 

Jan. 12, 1914.—All-American Field Trials, Rogers Springs, 
Tenn. Louis McGrew, Sec’y. 

February, 1914.—Westminster Kennel Club, New York. 
W. Rauch, Chairman. 


States Field ‘Trial Association trials, 





Southern Ohio Field Trial Association 


Tue club gave a banquet at the> Monroe 
Hotel on the evening of Sept. 26 after which 
a business meeting was held to complete arrange- 
ments for the annual trials. It was decided after 
considerable discussion to hold an open derby 
and all-age stake, and also a stake for gentle- 
men’s shooting dogs. In the latter four cups 
will be offered, valued at $25, $15, $10 and $5 
each. A purse of $100 will be offered in each 
of the open stakes. Entrance, $3 to nominate 
and $2 to start. Grounds were selected at Hills- 
boro, Ind. The country is open and rolling, and 
the reports indicate that an abundance of birds 
will be found. The date of the trials was 
changed from Nov. 3 to Nov. 5. Those attend- 
ing will be cared for in the hotel of the Hills- 
boro Sanitarium Co. Ample accommodations 
for the dogs will be provided in the hotel stables. 


Central Beagle Club. 


THE Central Beagle Club has selected for 
its trials, beginning Oct. 20, the same grounds 
it had last season, at Knox, Pa. The grounds 
are as good as can be found for the purpose 
anywhere in the State, having an abundance of 
good running, large rabbits, and a club house. 
The hotel accommodations at Knox are good and 
the proprietors have offered special rates. 

The judges selected were J. H. Walton, of 
Greensburg, Pa., and Charles Vogel, of Leech- 


burg, Pa. These trials are open to all. No dog 
over fifteen inches “shoulder measurement” is 
eligible. 
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FOR SALE.—Fine lot young dogs and bitches. The 
best wildfowl retrievers. Rieman’s Chesapeake Kennels, 
Easton, Maryland. 





WANTED—Black Pomeranian about one year old. Must 
be healthy, house-broken and sweet tempered. Send 
photo, description and price to Box W., Forest and 
Stream, 127 Franklin St., New York. 





FOR SALE.—A number of thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters, also some nice youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Kennel. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


should form the staple 
food for all breeds. 


Spratt’s Cod Liver Oil Biscuits 


are invaluable for old or delicate dogs 
or those recovering from sickness. 





Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to aay address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 3ist Street NEW YORK 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The Ideal Sportsman’s Dog for game hunting of any 
kind. We have puppies for sale from $25 each, 

from the greatest English and American bred specimens. 
Also brood bitches in whelp. Champion Red Raven at 
best 








stud, fee $26. Two successive years winner for 
Airedale at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


ELMHURST FARM KENNELS 
5900 Jackson Avenue, Kansas City, Meo. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If se, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolt 
hounds. English Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue 
bc. stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


z 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game plenty. 
Also two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md 





Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds beeke 


on rabbits a fox. Coon, Opossum, and Skusk 
Hounds; Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. 
uinea Pigs. BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 





English Setter Bitch, broken on grouse, quail, English 
pheasant. Retrieves. Pedigreed. Will show on game. 
LOOMIS, 215 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Telephone, 359. 





WANTED-Setter dog, eoomeley broken on partridge 
(ruffed grouse) and woodcock. ust have good nose, be 
stanch to wing and shot, obedient, tender retriever, and 
old enough to hold his breaking. Please do not offer 
dogs not fulfilling these conditions. Address “B. A.,” 
care Forest and Stream. 





AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB STUD BOOK 


1 Liberty Street - - - - New York 


THE NEW STUD BOOK 


The Stud Book for 1912 has been published and is on 
sale in this office, in its new form. Beside the regular 
volume, containing all breeds, it has five Sections separ- 
ated in Breeds, as follows: 

Section I.—Beagles, Bloodhounds, Chesapeakes, Deer- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Greyhounds, Griffons (Sporting), 
Pointers, Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels, Whippets, Wolf- 


bounds, also Great Danes and Dachshunde to balance the 
sections. 
Section II.—Bulldogs, Chow Chows, Dalmatians, 


French Bulldogs, Mastiffs, Pinschers, Poodles, St. Ber- 
nards, and all the Toy dogs. 

Section III.—Coilies and Sheepdogs. 

Section IV.—Airedales, Bedlingtons, Manchesters, 
Bullterriers, Dandie Dinmonts, Foxterries, Irish t tne 
Scottish Terriers, Sealyham Terriers, West Highl 


White, and Welsh Terriers. 


“Section V.—Boston Terriers. 
The sections are $1 each, and the regular volume 3%. 
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Central States Field Trial Association. 


THERE was much enthusiasm developed at 
the meeting held on Sept. 23, and final arrange- 
ments for the annual trials were concluded. En- 
tries close on Oct. 20, and the trials begin on 
Oct. 28. There will: be open derby and all-age 
stakes, with $100 guaranteed in each. The en- 
trance fee in each stake is $5 to nominate and 
$3 to start. Purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. A number of valuable merchandise 
prizes will also be given to the winning handlers. 
The trials will be run on territory near Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Birds are reported in abundance, and 
the prospects for one of the most successful 
trials in the history of the club are good. The 
names of the two judges will be announced 
later. Arrangements have been made for serving 
dinner each day of the trials, and this feature is 
always one of the pleasant memories of these 
affairs. 


Pennsylvania Field Trials Club. 


Qual trials of the Pennsylvania Field Trial 
Club only will be run during the week of Oct. 21. 
The grouse trials will probably be run at Killar- 
ney Park, in the Indian Creek valley, on Dec. 5. 
The change was made so that the dogs will not 
go into the woods until the grouse season is 
over. The quail season does not open until 
these trials are run. 

Three events are carded for the quail trials. 
The derby for dogs under two years, not previ- 
ously placed and handled by amateurs; the all- 
age, for dogs of all ages not previously placed 
in an all-age stage, handled by amateurs, and 
the free-for-all for all dogs handled by amateurs. 
All dogs entered must be eligible to registry. A 
free-for-all is the only grouse trial. The purses 
are all $100 with a trophy cup. 


THERE are about thirty-seven pines native 
to the United States, of which twenty-five are 
Western species and twelve Eastern. 






Are You an Outdoors-Man? 


Then how do you manage to stumble along through life without Field and Stream? 
Unquestionably one of the leading magazines for the out-and-out, i 
America, Field and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine-woods, the plash of the 


stream, the atmosphere of God’s outdoors. 


And then the practical, informational articles each month by oe sue leaders of the craft— 
the “how to” articles by men who have actually been there and done it. u f t 

will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 
“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. 


shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 
Get posted, too, on our 


and didn’t know it. Don’t let it happen again. 


We want to get acquainted with you. 


We want you to read FIELD AND STREAM regularly during 1914, for we know that once you “get 
the habit,” we couldn’t pay you to miss it another year. 

So here’s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to overlook! S 
Kit, which has found such an enthusiastic welcome among both camping experts and 





known Stopple Kock 
sportsmen generally all through the country. It con- 
tains ample utensils for two persons in the woods, 
including two fry pans and two cups, all with de- 
tachable handles, a broiler, a pot for boiling 
soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of the 
most durable and practical of materials, 
handsomely nickel-plated, and all nesting 




















Field —- so ingeniously that the whole 
and ts into the side pocket of your hunt- 
Stream, ing coat. 

450-A 4th Ave., Ask your dealer and he’ll tell you 
N. Y. City. the price of this kit is $2.50, but 
2 owing to our buying them in 
Gentlemen: large quantities we are able 


Enclosed find $2.75 
for which please send a 
Stopple ook Kit and 
Field and Stream magazine 
for one year to 


to offer you this Kit, with 
a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM 
for $2.75 


Regular Price: 








,000 Prize Fishing Contest. ; a 
i Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 


year’s winners now running and find out what you missed. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


American Woods Go to Orient. 
(From the. Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


RECENT statistics indicate a marked increase 
in exports of lumber from the United States 
to the Orient. More than a quarter of a million 
feet of American woods are reported as being 
used in Samoa, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Heretofore, it is said, raw materials have 
been made up into finished articles in the United 
States, almost without exception, and exported 
as such. With the discovery by American manu- 
facturers in the Philippines that they could im- 
port United States woods and make them up 
with profit there, wood-using factories were 
built. Pacific coast woods, in consequence, are 
in many cases taking the place of the native 
woods with such picturesque names as apitong, 
teak, narra and yacal. 

Douglas fir, according to the information 
collected by the forest service, is the principal 
wood exported from this country. It is said to 
be the favorite wood among insular manufac- 
turers for flooring, ceiling, siding, cornice, shelv- 
ing, finish and boat work. Makers of furniture 
demand California red wood and sugar pine, 
Southern quarter-sawed oak, Eastern ash, sugar 
maple and Western white pine. 

Four woods, principally conifers and oaks, 
go into the construction of boats for framing 
parts, masts, spars, interior trim, planking, boat 
crooks and tiller handles. Meat blocks are made 
from sugar maple, which with sycamore supplies 
the entire demand in the United States. Wagon 
felloes are made of white oak, and other parts 
of vehicles are manufactured from high gsades 


of white ash and white oak. 


One of the largest forest nurseries in the 
United States is conducted by the Forest Service 
near Haugen, Montana. It is known as the 
Savenac nursery and has a capacity of 4,000,000 
young trees a year. 









DO YOU LOVE TO 
HUNT, FISH & CAMP? 


dyed-in-the-wool sportsman in 





ndreds of suggestions that 


Field and Stream is the 





Perhaps you caught a prize-winner last year 





The illustration shows the well- 







































This is the Stopple Kook Kit, 








































Fer Sale. 





GAME BIRDS 
Hungarian Partri Geet, Ring-neck Pheasants, W: 
Bea Caperailie or Game, Wild Be ces, Desarm 
a! ancy Phe; Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. " 


**Everyt in the bird line 
anne: te an Ostrich.’’ 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States, 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
Box “F” Darien, Conn. 


LIVE DECOYS 


The Celebrated Wallace Evans 
Strain of Pure-bred English 
and Belgian Gray Call Ducks 


There is far more pleasure in shooting wild 


waterfowl over live decoys than over the old- 
fashioned wooden blocks. As spring shooting 
is now a thing of the past, every duck hunter 
should be supplied with a few live callers so as 
to take full advantage of the autumn flight. 
Price $5.00 per pair, five pairs for $20.00. 
Order now to save disappointment. 


WALLACE EVANS 
Game Propagating Farm :: Oak Park, Ill. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, an@ 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 


Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN - - New Preston, Cona. 











BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
. and lakes. Brook trout 9 
in any quantity. Waranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 





BROOK TROUT 
Particularly strong, healthy and well developed. Brook 
—— in any quantity, for fall delivery. 
Orders ing book 


ed now. 
JAMES CRUICKSHANK ESTA 
Big Indian, Ulster County, 


‘ 


oe 








FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
N. F. HOXIE, R.F.D., Plymouth, Mass. 






LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails). 
Please book orders quickly. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York. 


BETTER DUCK SHOOTING. | 


How? By pa natural foods, like wild celery, duck. 
potato, wild rice, etc., in your waters. Ducks come 
our wild mallard ducks for d 

LYDE B. TERRELL, Oshkosh, Wia 


miles for them. Tr 
Write for circular. 


Curios, Den curios for sale. [Illustrated list, 6 centa, 
Large stock prehistoric and modern Indian reli 

old guns and pistols, Alaska curios, minerals, foe 
sils, etc. Address N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wie 





READ THE OLD STORIES 


If you want to read Nessmuk, Robinson and other old 
masters, I will sell you reasonably ten bound volumes of | 
Forest anp StreAM—from 15 to 25, inclusive. Address 
TAYLOR, care Forest and Stream. 







NAVAJO BLANKETS 


Ideal camp blanket. Sportsmen, send for free booklet,. 
“The Navajo Indian and the Blanket.” 


STEVENS & KATES - - - Albuquerque, N. My 





CONFIDENCE 


Primarily to have CONFIDENCE in a dog, one must have CONFIDENCE 
in the breeder, and such CONFIDENCE comes from CONFIDENCE in the 
medium through which the dog is advertised. 


CONFIDENCE 


More than 100,000 men of means have CONFIDENCE in the New York Herald and, there- 
fore, are immediate prospects for you. 


Remember New York City is the centre of activity among sportsmen and buyers of good dogs. 


Advertising rates, 30 cents per agate line. Further information on request. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 





